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FOREWORD 


I am pleased that the United Nations Fund for Population Activities 
(UNFPA) is able to present this monograph, Population Redistribution: 
Patterns, Policies, and Prospects, edited by L.A. Peter Gosling and Linda 
Lim, as one of the monographs in the series Policy Development Studies. 
A condensed version of this work appeared as a chapter in the book World 
Population and Development: Challenges and Prospects, which was issued 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of UNFPA, so it is especially fitting 
that the full text appear in this UNFPA series. 

The team of researchers led by Professors Gosling and Lim has dealt 
with many aspects of the population distribution problem: rural-to-urban 
migration and migration management, rural population redistribution, 
urban population redistribution, refugees, population redistribution and 
human rights, and population redistribution and economic development. 
The volume covers a broad range of ideas and discusses the problems involved 
in practical situations. The authors propose an evaluative model based on this 
discussion. 

We hope that this volume will be of use to policymakers and planners 
dealing with problems of population redistribution. 


New York Rafael M. Salas 
October 1979 Executive Director 
United Nations Fund 


for Population Activities 
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PREFACE 


This monograph is part of a wider examination of some of the problems 
involved in population redistribution. An abridged version of it appeared as a 
chapter in the book World Population and Development: Challenges and 
Prospects, edited by Philip Hauser and published by Syracuse University 
Press in the fall of 1979. In draft form this monograph also served as a 
background paper for a United Nations Fund for Population Activities 
(UNFPA) Working Group Meeting on Population Redistribution, convened 
in Singapore in January 1979 by the Economic Research Centre of the 
University of Singapore and the Center for South and Southeast Asian 
Studies of the University of Michigan. The proceedings of this conference 
will be published separately by UNFPA. Finally, a bibliography of selected 
sources on population redistribution is being prepared for publication, to in- 
clude a wider range of materials than those cited in this monograph. These 
three publications— monograph, conference proceedings and selected 
bibliography—represent only a brief introduction to the complex field of 
population redistribution. 

This monograph is made up of papers prepared by several different 
authors, and reflects their different styles, emphases and areas of specializa- 
tion, and different, sometimes conflicting, points of view. Any review of a 
field as large and complex as population redistribution is necessarily only a 
partial one, and there are major omissions in the monograph. Because of the 
Asian interests of the authors, there is relatively little on Africa and Latin 
America. The individual papers were designed largely to review the field, il- 
lustrate selected aspects of the current situation, and suggest some priorities 
for research. They were not designed to advance any new theoretical 
framework for population redistribution analysis and planning, nor to 
specify what should be the solutions to problems of population redistribu- 
tion. It is obvious from the monograph that there are a wide variety of dif- 
ferent, piecemeal approaches to the problems of population redistribution, 
and much research and planning is required to design the most efficient and 
equitable redistribution programs. 

We are grateful for the comments of a number of people who have read the 
monograph, and we have incorporated some of their suggestions. The exten- 
sive comments of Thayer Scudder of the California Institute of Technology, 
with his broad experience in river basin development and resettlement in 
Africa, and of A.A. Laquian, of the International Development Research 
Centre and the University of the Philippines, with his range of experience in 
both rural and urban resettlement, are very much appreciated. There has not 
been time to revise the manuscript to meet all of their valued comments, but 
most have been included in the text or supporting footnotes. Our future work 
in this field will profit from and reflect their careful instructions and sugges- 
tions. 


L.A. Peter Gosling 
Linda Y.C. Lim 


INTRODUCTION: POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 


L.A. PETER GOSLING 


After sitting in a Bangkok traffic jam for an hour I complained to the 
taxi driver that there were ‘‘too many people.’’ “‘Not too many people,”’ he 
corrected me, ‘‘they are just in the wrong place.” The study of population dis- 
tribution adds the factor of place or /ocation to the more basic concern with 
population numbers and growth, and population redistribution presupposes 
there is a ‘right’ location for those people who are in the ‘“‘wrong place.”’ 
Population redistribution involves judgement about what are ‘‘wrong”’ loca- 
tions, and then moves or induces people to move from these wrong locations; 
it also involves judgements about what are “‘right’’ locations, and induces 
people to move to them. These judgements about ‘‘wrong”’ and “‘right’’ loca- 
tions are often subjective, and usually influenced by a specific perceived 
problem, such as traffic jams in downtown Bangkok. 

There are a wide range of population distribution problems, and a sim1- 
larly wide range of population redistribution policies have evolved to deal 
with these problems. Currently, the major problem seems to be overurbani- 
zation,’ as reflected in the rapid growth of primate cities, associated popula- 
tion pressures on social infrastructure, and high urban employment. Policy 
thus focuses on means to control, restrict or reverse rural-urban migration, 
and to move “‘surplus population’”’ (usually urban squatters) out of cities, 
usually with a corresponding policy of rural development to absorb rusti- 
cates? and keep rural residents in the countryside. Other problems involve 
ecological damage arising out of rural overpopulation, such as deforestation, 
siltation, and pollution of water resources. Remedial policies favor controls 
on spontaneous, or even planned, population redistribution to or within rural 
areas, and may involve exclusion or expulsion of population from national 
parks and other protected areas. The problem of rural poverty is met by 
shifting population to land settlement projects for the landless poor, while 
the problem of urban poverty involves slum clearance programs and public 
housing. The problem of urban blight results in policies of squatter eviction 
and urban renewal. Most population redistribution policies evolve in response 
to these and other specific problems and do not deal with the underlying 
causes of the problems, which lie in social and economic structures and rela- 
tionships that cannot simply be altered by shifting people from place to 
place.’ 


Sometimes the various redistribution policies which deal with these spe- 
cific problems can be joined into a comprehensive national population redis- 
tribution plan, and several Western European nations and Israel have such 
national programs. Often these fragmented policies may conflict with one 
another, however, or are contravened and frustrated by other government 
policies which have direct and indirect impacts on migration that are often 
not taken into account. Thus many population redistribution policies are re- 
sidual, in that they are the random results of economic development and gov- 
ernment projects whose effect on the location of people in space is not consid- 
ered. Often population redistribution policies are frustrated because they do 
not fit in with the direction and goals of national economic planning.* Many 
policies seem to have little effect on population redistribution, which takes 
place for a variety of other reasons.° 

Because population redistribution involves changing the prevailing pat- 
terns of residence and movement, it often involves government intervention 
in the freedom to move or not to move.* Governments are accustomed to high 
levels of intervention in implementing redistribution undertaken for political 
reasons, but in general low level intervention policies are preferred for non- 
political population redistribution. 

It is possible to identify several levels of intervention. Spontaneous redis- 
tribution refers to situations in which no direct government intervention or 
planning is involved which affects either the area sending migrants, or the 
area receiving them. Managed redistribution refers to situations in which 
there is intervention in either the sending or receiving area, such as job train- 
ing or employment counselling among potential migrants in the sending 
area, or the provision of employment opportunities or migrant housing in the 
receiving area. However, these components may not be linked. Sponsored re- 
distribution involves linked government intervention, in which a specific pop- 
ulation is induced to move from one location to a specific new location, such 
as the case of settlers recruited for a new land settlement. Compulsory redis- 
tribution involves maximum intervention in which people are forced to move 
from one location to another, such as the resettlement in new communities of 
population flooded out by reservoirs. Politically motivated population move- 
ment, such as resettlement for security purposes, is an extreme form of com- 
pulsory redistribution. The increasing level of intervention in the above typol- 
ogy does not necessarily involve increasing coercion, as there may be direct or 
indirect coercion or compulsion at any of these levels. 


This range of intervention levels is sometimes seen in terms of a ‘‘free 
market”’ in population redistribution at one pole, and a “‘planned economy’”’ 
control of population movement at the other. The ‘‘free market”’ view as- 
sumes that population migration is a natural phenomenon of economic life, 
involving movement within national boundaries (and, when permitted, 
across national boundaries), when the natural economic self-interest of indi- 
viduals causes them to move to the place where they are most needed and can 
therefore obtain the highest returns for their labor. That is, free migration or 
labor mobility efficiently distributes population to meet the requirements of 
the economy without. government intervention. The ideal ‘‘planned 
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economy”’ counterview considers that population is a resource which, like 
any other resource, should be managed for the collective national benefit. 
Because population is more mobile than fixed resources such as agricultural 
land or optimal industrial locations, government sponsored movement of 
population to meet national goals is both acceptable and efficient. While 
both “free market” and ‘“‘planned economy” elements are included in most 
population redistribution programs, the trend is towards increased central 
planning and government intervention. 

As the level of intervention increases, it becomes even more important to 
assemble fragmented population redistribution measures into a comprehen- 
sive plan or program. There have been impressive comprehensive programs 
in the past, usually under conditions of strong central control. For example, 
there has probably been no more highly organized and successful population 
redistribution program than the one implemented in the Incan Empire, 
where the ruling Inca not only forbade his subjects to move from one place to 
another without authorization, but also had several categories of relocated 
population, including those sent to frontiers for defense purposes, those sent 
from overpopulated districts to sparsely inhabited areas, skilled workers and 
farmers transferred to raise skill levels in receiving areas, and forced reloca- 
tion of both friendly and hostile tribes for security reasons.’ While the Inca’s 
cradle-to-grave control of the location of every person may be one of the more 
tightly structured historical models, historical accounts from Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics to the present provide a wide range of population redistribution 
experiences. 

A number of Western European nations can be said to have comprehen- 
sive population redistribution programs, admittedly less complete and effec- 
tive than that of the Inca. Population redistribution planning has been incor- 
porated into national planning, particularly to advance programs of econom- 
ic and political decentralization which are seen to be the answer to the devel- 
oped world’s problems of depopulated rural backwaters and myriad urban 
ills including urban blight, crime, pollution, poverty, social inequity, racial 
tension and declining quality of life.* Recently, developing nations have been 
increasingly concerned with population maldistribution, particularly the 
problems of overurbanization, and in some cases individual remedial meas- 
ures are being rationalized in larger plans.’ There has also been increasing 
research interest in redistribution problems, policies, programs and pros- 
pects, and exchange of research results.'° 

The following papers deal with selected aspects of population redistribu- 
tion, based primarily on a review of selected literature. Theoretical or de- 
scriptive literature dealing directly with population redistribution and plan- 
ning is relatively sparse, but the literature relating to aspects of population 
movement which influence population redistribution planning is enormous. 
Migration studies are obviously central to understanding and planning for 
spontaneous movement; a wide range of qualitative or descriptive studies of 
rural development, land settlement, resettlement, slum clearance and urban 
housing documents projects which involve population redistribution. The ex- 
tensive literature dealing with urban and regional planning is central to the 
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design of comprehensive programs. Finally, because population redistribu- 
tion is so carefully integrated into several levels of economic planning, the 
general literature on economic development is also relevant. 

The following papers examine some of this vast range of materials as 
they relate to several aspects of population redistribution. The first two chap- 
ters place population distribution patterns in their geographic and economic 
contexts: the first examines the concept of optimal population distribution 
patterns, and the second views population distribution as a function of eco- 
nomic-historical development. The next four chapters deal with different 
patterns of population redistribution, and the effect of increasing interven- 
tion on redistribution in each. Chapter 3 examines ways in which spontaneous 
migration can be directed or managed, particularly in the context of rural-to- 
urban population movement. Chapter 4 examines rural-to-rural population 
movement, and the ways in which managed migration, sponsored land settle- 
ment and forced resettlement may affect population redistribution. Chapter 
5S examines intra-urban and inter-urban population movement, within the 
context of urban and regional planning, and Chapter 6 deals with the several 
approaches involved in movement of people from urban to rural areas, 
including deurbanization and rustication. The seventh chapter examines refu- 
gees as a special problem in population redistribution, and the eighth chapter 
discusses some of the legal and human rights implications of increased inter- 
vention involved in some population redistribution policies. The final chapter 
examines population redistribution in the larger context of economic devel- 
opment planning. The range of the materials summarized and the variety of 
approaches reflected in these chapters suggests the complexity of the prob- 
lem of designing comprehensive population redistribution programs. 


Notes 


1. The use of this term has been some- 
what controversial. Throughout this work we 
will use it as a convenient short-hand term to 
indicate a situation of rapid urban growth, 
outrunning the capacity of cities to provide 
adequate social infrastructure and employ- 


3. Major planned redistribution of popu- 
lation takes place for political reasons. Since 
World War II, vast numbers of people have 
been induced or forced to move in response to 
shifts in national boundaries or changes in 
political control, including Germans from 


ment for the increased urban population. 


2. The term “‘rusticates,’’ as used in the 
literature on the subject and followed in this 
work, refers to members of the urban popula- 
tion who have been “‘rusticated,”’ i.e., sent 
down to the countryside by population redis- 
tribution policies. 


newly-established Polish territory to West 
Germany, accompanied by the movement of 
Poles from the Polish areas of the USSR to 
these newly vacated lands. Russians moved to 
occupy the Kurile Islands, Japanese returned 
to their homeland from their former imperial 
possessions, and Jews migrated to Palestine 


and later, Israel. Major population transfers 
took place with the partition of India and Pak- 
istan. The decolonization of Asia and Africa 
resulted in the out-migration of colonial popu- 
lations and some indigenous groups, from as 
widely scattered areas as Algeria, Angola and 
Amboina. Politically motivated population 
movements in the Soviet Union involved the 
accelerated assimilation of minority groups by 
scattering them in new locations, or by moving 
majority ethnic groups into the region, some- 
thing also practiced in China. In these two 
countries and others, political settlements 
haye taken place along the frontiers of nations 
to reinforce border territorial claims, or offset 
possible problems posed by minority groups 
who overlap national boundaries. In Malaya, 
Vietnam, Algeria, Mozambique, Angola, 
Rhodesia and many other places, government 
redistribution programs have moved people to 
separate them from insurgent movements, 
either for their own protection or to deprive 
the insurgents of a base of support. A special 
case of population removal included the trans- 
fer of the entire populations of a half dozen 
Pacific islands which were used for American 
and French testing of atomic weapons. 

Refugees represent a special category of 
political population redistribution, involving 
the temporary or permanent relocation of large 
numbers of people. In the last decade, we esti- 
mate that there have been more than 15 mil- 
lion refugees in the world. In Southeast Asia 
in 1978, there has been an increase in the refu- 
gee population of Arakanese, Lao, Huong, 
Cambodians, Vietnamese, Overseas Chinese 
and others, to 400,000 or more. 


4. For the most comprehensive examina- 
tion of various approaches to population re- 
distribution policies see Robin J. Pryor’s 
“Methods of Analyzing Population Redistri- 
bution Policies,’’ Population Redistribution 
Policies, IGU Commission on Population 
Geography, Edmonton, 1978. Peter A. Morri- 
son has produced a number of papers review- 
ing United States policies, including ‘A 
Rationale for a Policy on Population Distribu- 
tion’ (RAND Corp.), and ‘‘Policy Aspects of 
Population Redistribution in the United 
States,’’ International Population Conference, 
v. 3, Liege, 1973. Hilde Wander’s papers 
“Policies and Implementation Methods in the 
Internal Redistribution of Population,’ and 
“Population Policies Affecting Internal 
Migration and Urbanization,” in the Jnterna- 
tional Population Conference Proceedings of 
1969 and 1973 are useful surveys. 


S 


5. For example, recently there has been a 
reversal of the traditional pattern of urban 
population growth in the United States not 
related to the fragmented redistribution poli- 
cies and measures which have been taken. For 
the first time in SO years, the in-migration and 
growth rates in non-metropolitan areas is 
higher than that in metropolitan areas. 
Among the reasons given for this shift are bet- 
ter social amenities in non-metropolitan 
areas, combined with increasing insecurity 
and in some cases racial tension in cities; 
urban unemployment; the lowering quality of 
metropolitan life; the increase of welfare and 
transfer payments outside the city; retirement 
to agreeable nonurban locations, the exten- 
sion of commuter fields and general improve- 
ment of transportation; industrial decentrali- 
zation and government employment in more 
dispersed locations. Of these, only the last is a 
direct effect of redistribution policies, and the 
balance are based on economic, social, tech- 
nological, and perceptual shifts which are not 
directly involved in redistribution programs. 
See Gordon F. DeJong and Ralph R. Sell, 
“Population Redistribution, Migration and 
Residential Preferences,” Annals AAPSS 429 
(January 1977), and Richard L. Morrill, 
‘Population Redistribution 1965-75,” Growth 
and Change 9 (April 1978). 


6. The term “‘intervention’’ as it is used 
here refers to public or private actions which 
are designed to directly affect or influence 
population movement. We recognize that 
‘‘spontaneous” migration is seldom if ever 
spontaneous, but is the result of a wide range 
of external actions or interventions. Anything 
which affects the economy and society influenc- 
es migration behavior, and even the variances 
in individual migration responses to common 
economic or social influence can be explained 
in terms of life-stage or life-crisis factors 
which are seldom “‘spontaneous.”’ 


7. See Louis Baudin, A Socialist Empire: 
The Incas of Peru (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 
1961). 


8. See James Sundquist, Dispersing Pop- 
ulation: What America Can Learn From 
Europe (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1975), which provides an excellent re- 
view of population redistribution programs in 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Netherlands and 
Sweden, as well as the United States. See also 
H. ter Heide, “Goals and Objectives of Popu- 
lation Redistribution Policies with Special 
Reference to Western Europe,” International 
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Population Conference Proceedings, v. 3, 
Liege, 1973, pp. 373-388, and Gordon F. de 
Jong, ‘Population Redistribution Policies: 
Alternatives from the Netherlands, Great Bri- 
tain and Israel,”’ Social Science Quarterly 56 
(Sept. 1975), pp. 262-273. The massive Popu- 
lation Distribution and Policy, U.S. Commis- 
sion on Population Growth and the American 
Future, Vol. 5, S.M. Mazie, editor, is a com- 
pendium on U.S. problems and policy consid- 
erations. 


9. However, South Korea has imple- 
mented a major redistribution program. See 
Son Ung Kim and Peter J. Donaldson, Redis- 
tribution of Seoul's Population: Government 
Plans and Their Implementation, paper pre- 
pared for the Association for Asian Studies 
meeting, 1978. Many other developing nations 
have adopted some redistribution strategies, 
with growth poles, land development schemes, 
movement restriction, etc., but with the ex- 
ception of China their programs are not as 
comprehensive as those in operation in parts 
of Western Europe. For an excellent analysis 
of Asian experiences, see Alan B. Simmons’ 
paper Slowing Metropolitan City Growth in 
Asia: A Review of Policies, Programs and 
‘Results, (Ottawa: International Development 
Research Centre, 1978). 


10. See Sidney Goldstein, ‘‘Facets of 
Redistvibution: Research Challenges and 
Opportunities,” Demography 13 (1976): 
423-434, for a good discussion of redistribu- 
tion research needs in demography. For a brief 
chronology of the growth of interest and activ- 
ity in population redistribution, see Leszek A. 
Kosinski, ‘‘Public Policy and Population 
Redistribution,” in Population Redistribution 
Policies, IGU Commission on Population 
Geography, Edmonton, 1978, pp. 2-5. In 1978 
alone, the IUSSP continued its activities in 
this field with a seminar dealing with urbani- 
zation at Bellagio, Italy. Two meetings were 
convened by the International Geographical 
Urtioh Commission on Population Geography, 
in Nigeria and Finland, focusing on redistri- 
bution programs, policies and problems, and 
a seminar on population redistribution spon- 
sored by the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America was held in Santi- 
ago. IGU plans another regional conference in 
Asia in 1979, together with two conferences 
funded by the United Nations Fund for Popu- 
lation Activities. Regional activities of the 
ASEAN nations, ESCAP, and others provide 
continuing examination of the problem in var- 
ious parts of the world with increasing atten- 
tion to the problems of developing nations. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN GEOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 


JOHN E. OPPENHEIM 
Introduction 


The central concern of most contemporary discussions of world popula- 
tion is with the problem of “‘over-population,”’ defined usually in terms of the 
absolute numbers and growth rates of population, rather than in terms of the 
relationship between population and the environment. Yet clearly over-popu- 
lation is a relative concept which, at least implicitly, refers to a disequilibrium 
between population and its resource base. The spatial distribution of popula- 
tion is therefore at least as important as its absolute size and growth, but the 
literature on the subject is both limited and somewhat narrowly specialized.’ 
While an analysis of settlement patterns and location preferences can provide 
necessary background for population planning and distribution policy,’ no 
comprehensive theoretical or methodological framework for assessing popu- 
lation distribution exists within the literature. Because of the uneveness and 
diversity of population factors, most discussions tend to be descriptive and 
rather general. Major empirical work on population distribution has been 
carried out mainly in developed countries,’ although over-population is con- 
sidered to be most serious in developing countries. 

Nevertheless, believing that some knowledge of population distribution 
patterns is essential for analyses of population redistribution processes and 
policy, this chapter attempts to outline and explain the basic features of pop- 
ulation distribution within the context of the distribution and the develop- 
ment of resources. Descriptions of the relationships between population and 
resources, and the factors which condition them, will be followed by a brief 
consideration of various theoretical models which have been proposed in the 
literature, and a discussion of the concept of optimal population distribution 
and its implications for population redistribution policy. 


General Patterns and Trends in Population Distribution 


A majority of the world’s population is distributed on only a small part 
of the earth’s surface. Only about 30 percent of the world’s land area is per- 
manently inhabited, with another 35 percent to 40 percent being physically 
uninhabitable.* Population densities (population per unit area of land), as 
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shown in Table 1-1, exhibit great variability by region, ranging from a low of 
2 per square kilometer in Australia to a high of 280 per square kilometer in 
Japan (although some countries in Europe, for example, have even greater 
densities, such as the Netherlands with 319 persons per square kilometer).° 
High densities occur in both developed and developing countries. Increased 
urban concentrations characterize the more developed countries, while this 
together with increased pressure of rural population on the land characterizes 
the developing countries.° Since approximately 65 percent of land area is 
sparsely inhabited (at densities below 5 per kilometer),’ most population set- 
tlement occurs in increasingly concentrated areas. 


Table 1-1 Population, Area and Density for the World 
Major Areas and Regions, 1970 


Estimated Area Density 
Major Areas Mid-Year Popu- (Km?) (Population/ 
and Regions lation (Millions) (Thousands) sq. km.) 

World Total 3,632 135,781 gel 
Developing Regions 2,942 74,468 34 
More Developed Regions 1,090 61,312 18 
Africa 344 30,319 11 
Western Africa 101 6,142 16 
Eastern Africa 98 6,338 15 
Middle Africa 36 6,613 S 
Northern Africa 87 NioZ. 10 
Southern Africa 26 2,701 8 
Asia (excluding USSR) 2,056 Di aL 75 
East Asia 930 ls Sie 79 
Mainland Region 765 11,129 69 
Japan 103 370 280 
Other East Asia 61 258 237 
South Asia i) LSJ 73 71 
Middle South Asia 762 6,771 113 
South-East Asia 287 4,498 64 


South-West 7) 4,506 17 


Table 1-1 Population, Area and Density for the World 
Major Areas and Regions, 1970 


Estimated Area Density 
Major Areas Mid-Year Popu- (Km7’) (Population/ 

and Regions lation (Millions) (Thousands) sq. km.) 
Europe (excluding USSR) 462 4,936 94 
Western Europe 149 995 149 
Southern Europe 128 1,315 98 
Eastern Europe 104 990 105 
Northern Europe 81 1,636 49 
Latin America 283 20,566 14 
Tropical South America LS. 13,700 16 
Middle America (mainland) 67 2,496 px} 
Temperate South America 39 4,134 10 
Caribbean 26 236 109 
North America 228 21,515 11 
Oceania 19.4 8,511 2 
Australia and New Zealand 15.4 is 2 
Melanesia 2.8 Zo 5 
Polynesia and Micronesia ile 30 41 
USSR 243 22,402 11 


SOURCE: United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, ‘‘Popula- 
tion Distribution, Internal Migration and Urbanization,’’ The Determi- 
nants and Consequences of Population Trends, Vol. 1, Population Stud- 
ies no. SO (1973), p. 161. 
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The dominant trend in population distribution over time is for popula- 
tions to cluster, especially in urban areas. Recent estimates’ predict that by 
the year 2000 world population may reach 7 billion, with up to 50 percent of 
the population residing in urban areas (see Table 1-2). In the last two dec- 
ades, the urban population has grown at higher rates than the rural popula- 
tion, resulting in greater proportions of urban to rural population in all 
areas. Urban population growth rates are higher in developing than in devel- 
oped nations. Urbanization patterns in developing countries continue to 
result in the expansion of “‘primate”’ cities where industrialization and most 
rural-to-urban population movements, pressure on land and resources in 
rural areas will also continue to increase significantly. 


Table 1-2. 
Estimated and Projected Annual Percentage Rates of Growth in 
Total Urban and Rural Population, 1960-1970 and 1970-1975 


Total Urban Rural 
Population Population Population 
1960- 1970- 1960- 1970- 1960- 1970- 
Area 1970 1975 1970. 1973-19 0 las 
World Total ite, 1.9 3.0 a ) Re ore) Es | 
More Developed 
Regions 1.0 0.9 va | 2.0 -0.6  -0.9 
Less Developed 
Regions dowd 2.4 4.1 4.2 1.8 Led 
Europe 0.8 0.6 1.6 1.4 0.6 -0.8 
USSR 13 1.0 257 Zao 0.4 -0.9 
Northern 
America be 0.9 1.9 LD 0.4 -1.0 
Oceania Doh 2.0 Pat | 2.4 Orie 
South Asia 260 2.6 4.1 4.3 2.1 A Be) 
East Asia 1.6 EG Fa 4.0 L2 gece 
Africa 2.6 rd 4.8 4.9 ok 2.0 


Latin America foe | fe 4.3 3.9 1.3 1.1 


SOURCE: Concise Report on the World Population Situation in 1970-1975 and its 
Long-Range Implications (1976), p. 34. 


Factors Which Condition Population Distributions 


In general, people are settled in particular areas for historical reasons, 
based on the relative importance of physical factors in combination with dif- 
ferent resource uses conditioned by economic development, especially through 
market forces. Natural rates of population increase and migratory processes 
are constantly expanding population and changing its spatial distribution. 

Expansion of settled areas over the last few centuries has been principal- 
ly due to colonial expansion into areas of Africa, Australia, Asia and the 
Americas. Clarke® describes population distributions progressing through 
three stages: (1) the pre-industrial concentration of population in Eurasia; 
(2) nineteenth-century expansion of Europeans overseas to the so-called 
“empty continent”; and (3) twentieth-century growth and urbanization of 
population within the established political boundaries of nation states. Today, 
the limits of inhabited areas have essentially stabilized, with a major propor- 
tion of world population still residing in Eurasia. Presently uninhabited areas 
are composed of lands which are physically difficult to settle. 

Physical conditions such as climate,'® soil fertility and topography deter- 
mine the outer limits of inhabitable land, but over time they become less 
important as man has progressively extended his control over nature. Even 
hostile physical environments may be made inhabitable by humans with suf- 
ficient inputs of technology and resources, such that 


absolute environmental limitations to human survival are few, 
and cultural mechanisms have been so effective in shielding man 
from direct impact of his physical environment that, in general, 
physiological difficulties in occupying harsh environments are 
less significant than problems of economic development. '* 


Thus, although uninhabited areas are largely determined by physical condi- 
tions, inhabited areas result from primarily socioeconomic and cultural 
forces. 

Economic activities, methods of production, forms of social organization 
and resource use all shape the settlement patterns of inhabited areas. In gen- 
eral, the geographic arrangement of population depends on site and situa- 
tional attributes, such as resource availability, industrial capacity or linkages 
and accessibility to trade areas. Settlement patterns are shaped by the pro- 
cesses of economic development, and vary according to types of economies. 
For example, in subsistence economies, the intensity of agriculture signifi- 
cantly determines population density, but in more industrialized societies 
agriculture ceases to be an important determinant of population density.’ 

For most of human history, agriculture has been the predominant base 
of economic activity, so that the majority of populations settled in rural areas 
defined by physical conditions modified by technological inputs. In more re- 
cent times, industrialization and modern economic development have dras- 
tically changed patterns of population distribution. The rise of markets has 
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tended to concentrate an increasing proportion of the population in urban 
areas where various economic activities function most effectively. Operating 
economies of scale and agglomeration mechanisms center industrial activi- 
ties, and hence population, in urban areas. Direct dependency on natural re- 
sources and land is no longer necessary in many industrialized regions, as 
infrastructures are continually developed to transport resources, technology, 
goods and information, as well as people, with relative ease. Adequate infra- 
structure significantly affects the spatial mobility of populations, which can 
migrate towards areas of greater economic opportunity. 

Cultural preferences and perceptions also condition patterns of human 
settlement. The inherent expectations of a community may be as important 
in determining economic activities as the more obvious physical characteris- 
tics of resources and situational attributes.'* Cultural characteristics of a 
population and its social organization may determine, for example, what 
kinds of agricultural techniques are practiced, what is the most effective use 
of resources, and what standard of living or social well-being people expect to 
derive from their resources. Resources and economic activities which may be 
adequate for a certain standard of living in one instance may be totally inade- 
quate in another. 

Political factors are also involved in any explanation of existing or 
changing settlement patterns, for the power of administration has some con- 
trol over the effective industrialization and resource use of an area. 

Technology has greatly increased the inhabitability of certain areas and 
the carrying capacity of land as resource bases are increased and physical ob- 
stacles overcome. 

Population pressure may be the direct result of resource deficiencies, or © 
of the existing system of production and distribution, and associated social 
organization and structure. | 


Influences of Resources on Population Distributions 


National resources, such as land and energy supplies, are most directly a 
function of particular locations, and may be defined as those things in the 
environment which can, with the technology available at a particular time, be 
used by mankind; thus, they are both scarce and valuable.'* Human resources 
(labor, management) and capital resources (technology, education, govern- 
ment organization) are also important.'* A natural resource by itself will be 
of no significance without components of these other resources which can 
utilize it effectively. Social, economic and political factors thus help to define 
the relationship between resources and population, which is important in 
indicating levels of living and in forming population distribution patterns. 

There is controversy in the literature about the issue of resource ade- 
quacy. At one extreme, some authors argue that resources are of relatively 
small importance for population and development, and that basic necessary 
amounts are usually available. What is lacking is the knowledge and infra- 
structure needed to either take advantage of these resources or compensate 
for shortages by alternative methods. At the other extreme, emphasis has 
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been placed on the importance of on-site physical characteristics (such as 
climate, topography) and the quantities of industrial resources (such as fossil 
fuels, minerals) at hand. While areas with available natural resources are 
generally better off than those without, capital and technology can compen- 
sate for a lack of natural resources, within limits. The ability to utilize exist- 
ing resources effectively and to substitute for scarce commodities is more dif- 
ficult to measure than the quantity and quality of natural resources.*® Less 
developed countries, as a rule, are more dependent on resources which occur 
naturally within the physical environment, while more highly developed 
societies rely heavily on adaptive processes to produce required 
commodities.'’ In effect then, the concept of resources cannot be separated 
from levels of technical development; population distributions are becoming 
more and more a function of the capabilities exhibited by human resources. 

Evaluations of the long-term prospects for sufficiency or depletion of 
natural resources are highly subjective, and vary widely from extreme opti- 
mism to extreme pessimism about the continued availability of supplies. 
Potential resource reserves are not yet accurately known, nor is the amount of 
new land that could be made accessible for agricultural production, or even 
the extent of human ingenuity in prolonging the population-resource bal- 
ance. To a large extent, whether or not a resource exists may be of secondary 
importance to demand for it, and to its economic availability.'® 


Current measures of population-resource relationships do not provide 
adequate means for assessing general patterns. Frequently indices such as 
population density, man-land ratios, and cropland production have been 
utilized to define the limits and capabilities of areas to support population. It 
should be noted, however, that every piece of land is to some degree unique, 
such that generalizations on the capacity to support population may not be 
that accurate and therefore universally applied. The major emphasis in the 
literature has been on analyzing physical components of the environment to 
determine the carrying capacity of an area. Assessment of factors such as soil 
fertility, precipitation variability, water budget, solar insolation, and temper- 
ature regimes are compared to human nutritional requirements, land use, 
systems of production, market functions, and cultural preferences. From 
such diversity, general relationships have been recognized that allow for 
potential speculation about increased land usage. In the past, crop perform- 
ance in relation to environmental processes which affect plant growth have 
been analyzed in agrometeorological studies.'® Expansion of such methods to 
incorporate additional environmental factors has resulted in ecological stud- 
ies that outline agricultural and resource potentials in a broader perspective. 
Recent interest in carrying capacity estimates has generated more complex 
techniques of assessment, including computer-generated scenario methods. 
Yet, difficulty still remains in accurately assessing the crucial human factors 
involved. 


The expansion of resources affects population distribution patterns. As 
demand for food increases with growing population, the options for expand- 
ing food production become constrained by limiting physical factors. Food 
supplies can be expanded either by increasing crop yields (intensive method) 
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or by increasing the amount of land under cultivation (extensive method); 
each will have a different impact on population distribution patterns. In re- 
cent years concern has been mainly with raising crop yields, yet potential 
exists for cultivating new land, given the necessary capital and technological 
inputs. At the same time, some areas of the world have been losing cultivated 
land to other uses such as residential and industrial development.*° 


In the relationship between population and resources, the dominant 
strategy of policy-makers continues to be centered on the expansion of 
resources. Concern for more efficient resource use with less emphasis on high 
consumptive rates is generally lacking. The realization that resources are es- 
sentially finite substances has not generated much action towards methods of 
conservation, although recently environmental complications associated with 
industrialization and resource use may be creating the necessity to define op- 
timal levels of resource usage. Limiting population growth, either voluntarily 
or through Malthusian checks, may eventually be the deciding factor in es- 
tablishing any kind of steady-state balance between population and resources. 


Theories and Models of Population Distribution 


General theories designed to explain the structure and function of settle- 
ment patterns have been of major concern to academic disciplines and policy 
analysts for some time. Interest has been focused on the notion that some 
form of order exists to describe and explain population distributions. Early 
studies of settlement focused primarily on the shape of individual settlements 
rather than on their generalized patterns. Descriptions evolved into a typology 
of forms which classified settlements based on clustering and dispersal of 
populations.’* Then shifts in world population distributions to urban locali- 
ties in the nineteenth century changed the focus of attention to the location of 
economic activities and the need for general theories of location. 


Settlements began to be treated as point-like objects and were analyzed 
according to the functions they served within the economic landscape. At the 
agricultural level, von Thunen’’ observed that various types of farming oc- 
curred with some degree of regularity in space. Such a pattern evolved 
around economic activities of market towns, and determined the types of 
farming in operation according to the highest rent-paying ability of a given 
agricultural good. Other early locational theories dealt with industrial loca- 
tion as a determining factor of settlement. Weber, in his classic work on 
industrial location,’’ reasoned that industry was a basic factor leading toward 
a concentration of activities. 


Convenient locations, such as market towns and industrial locations, 
developed to facilitate efficient resource us¢é and human interaction, serving 
as sites for industrial and agricultural activities, and as distribution centers 
for goods and services. These tertiary (service) activities are found in varying- 
sized cities, towns and villages across the landscape, based on the size and 
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spacing of population centers. Such centers are described in subsequent loca- 
tion theories as “central places’ within the landscape. 


The initial recognition that settlements are arranged in a pattern of cen- 
tral places was described by Christaller,** and later expanded by Losch,” 
with extensive empirical and theoretical research being contributed more 
recently. According to basic central place theory, the purpose of a city or 
town is to serve as a regional core to provide goods and services to a sur- 
rounding region. Regular patterns fitting the form of a hexagonal lattice 
delineate each region, depending on the major function of each central place. 
This framework was expanded to formulate a hierarchy of functional places, 
where nested patterns fit intricately into an economic landscape. But this 
regular lattice arrangement fails as a model for actual settlement patterns; 
furthermore, the model is static in nature and does not take into account how 
patterns may be rearranged over time. 


Recently more sophisticated empirical analyses have led to detailed 
explanations of population patterns, focused on city-size distributions and 
rank-size relationships, which seem to exhibit a degree of regularity.’° In this 
literature, attention is usually centered on cities at the upper end of the size 
scale, with smaller towns, villages, and rural settlement systems being gener- 
ally neglected. The diversity of settlement patterns in different countries, 
making comparisons exceedingly difficult, and the lack of data from remote 
rural areas, means that theories of rank-size relationships are highly concep- 
tual and allow little empirical testing. The research is derived from the devel- 
oped countries where urbanization is strongly established, and thus says little 
about settlement patterns in the less developed countries. 


In reaction against the inability of static location theory to explain the 
dynamic nature of population distributions in the context of economic devel- 
opment, growth center theory was developed beginning in the mid-1950’s.”’ 
Oriented around concepts of ‘‘spontaneous”’ and “‘induced”’ factors, it strives 
to provide a framework for understanding development and distributional 
processes. Urban areas, it is hypothesized, are central places from which 
“impulses of economic change’”’ are diffused into surrounding areas through 
a hierarchical arrangement (a process of innovation diffusion).** But such a 
process has not been accurately tested empirically, and what is actually 
transmitted through the hierarchy is not known. The lack of a unifying 
theory in growth center research is due mainly to its broad scope: 


it is no simple task to bind together such concepts and issues as 
the roles of external economies and diseconomies, economies of 
scale, regional and urban growth thresholds, propulsive sectors 
and their multiplier effects, interindustry linkages, growth trans- 
mission in spatial terms, migration and commuting patterns, and 
the induced and inducing nature of public investment.?° 


Most writers realize that classical (central place) location theory, growth 
center theory, and hierarchical diffusion analysis, can at best only lead to 
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generalized patterns and explanations of population distributions. One prob- 
lem is that emphasis on economic-industrial activities as basic determinants 
of growth and settlement fails to incorporate human decision making, and 
the effects of preferences and perceptions’® on location and the interaction 
between man and environment. 


Optimal Population Distribution and Policy 


In an attempt to rationalize population-resource relationships, attention 
has been directed toward the idea of an optimal population distribution. Can 
there be a right mix of urban and rural population distribution which would 
provide a given quality of life to inhabitants, and not strain the basic steady- 
state balance of resource use? Internationally, this question has arisen in the 
context of obvious gross inequalities between and within the more developed 
and less developed countries in population-resource relationships. Concern 
over the imbalance between human needs and the available resources usually 
translates into an emphasis on “‘excessive’’ population growth, and the need 
to limit it. But characteristics of space, and the distribution of resources, may 
be of equal importance in the population-resource relationship, for example, 
in conditioning demographic processes. 


It is difficult to define an optimal level, growth rate or distribution of 
population. Is the optimum the situation in which population as a whole en- 
joys the highest quality of life,*’ or is it where economic growth is no longer 
the major goal of a population and some kind of harmonious balance with 
the environment is established?*? Any definition of an optimum or desirable | 
pattern of human settlement must take into account the dynamic nature of . 
populations and population distributions. Recently, the notion of an optimal 
settlement system has focused mainly on the concept of optimal city size,** 
without taking into consideration the role of the city in the total urban and 
rural spatial context in which it is located. The concept of an optimal popula- 
tion distribution remains one without any objective definition or operational 
reality. 


It is obvious by now that the literature on population distribution, apart 
from yielding some useful descriptive information, is seriously lacking in any 
plausible theoretical analysis, models, or general framework which may be 
used to guide population distribution policy. There are no theoretical criteria 
by which one might evaluate a particular population distribution pattern and 
thereby recommend a redistribution policy which might improve that pat- 
tern. There is a vague notion that the population-resource relationship is 
important to consider, but no concrete, operational definition of an optimal 
population distribution toward which redistribution policy should be targeted. 
Most of the theories of population distribution are highly abstract and static, 
of a classificatory rather than explanatory nature, and difficult to verify 
empirically, let alone practically applicable. Both theory and empirical re- 
search has been focused on urban distributions, and in developed countries, 
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to the neglect of rural settlement patterns and developing countries. There 
are many gaps which additional theoretical and empirical research must fill 
before our understanding of the processes underlying population distribution 
is equal to the perceived need for population redistribution policy. In partic- 
ular, efforts should be directed toward developing an operational concept of 
an optimal or desirable population distribution in any area. 
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POPULATION DISTRIBUTION: THE ECONOMIC CONTEXT 
LINDA Y.C. LIM 


From the viewpoint of economic development, the theoretical models of 
population distribution found in the geographic literature seem static and 
ahistorical. The spatial distribution of population is very much the product 
of a dynamic historical process of economic development which has 
characteristically occurred unevenly in different areas of the world, and in 
different time periods. The relative importance of the various factors — 
physical, cultural, political, demographic, and so on — affecting population 
distribution and the relationship between population and resources thus 
varies according to the stage and conditions of economic development of any 
particular geographical area. The size of population which can be supported 
on a given material resource base depends on the structure of the economy, 
the level of technology, and the social organization of production and 
distribution, all of which change through time. 

For example, in the earlier stages of human history, human population 
was almost totally dependent on nature for survival, and its location in space 
was mostly determined by the physical characteristics of the environment. To 
a considerable extent, the importance of physical factors such as climate, to- 
pography and soil fertility persists today, especially in rural societies based 
on agricultural production. But even in rurally-based societies, the carrying 
capacity of a given resource base varies according to the type of economy, 
and so does the distribution of human settlements in relation to natural re- 
sources. Generally speaking, a given area of land and natural resources can 
support a much larger population in settled agriculture than in shifting culti- 
vation, and a larger population in shifting cultivation than in a hunting-and- 
gathering economy. The pattern of human settlements will differ in each 
case; for example, stable adjacent farm households in a settled agricultural 
system, and mobile clusters of residences and cultivated lots in a much larger 
currently uncultivated area in a shifting cultivation system. 

A shift in human settlement patterns reflects the historical development 
of technology, and man’s increasing control over the elements of nature and 
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his physical environment. But the social organization of production and dis- 
tribution is important in determining both the type of technology which is 
used, and the size and distribution of the population which can be supported 
on a given material resource base. In agricultural societies, institutions such 
as land tenure, culturally-determined labor allocation patterns and mecha- 
nisms for distribution of the product, are important variables. A feudal sys- 
tem of land tenure, such as the latifundia-minifundia system characteristic of 
Latin America, uses existing resources relatively inefficiently, since neither 
the feudal landlord nor his tenants and workers have the incentive to invest in 
more productive technology, on the one hand, or more labor, on the other, in 
order to increase the yield of the land. The size of the population supported 
on the land is thus smaller and/or the standard of living lower than is techni- 
cally possible on the given resource base and at the known level of technology. 

On the other hand, a system of self-sufficient peasant family farms own- 
er-operated at subsistence level with low technology, practicing intensive 
rather than extensive agriculture, may support a greater population density. 
But standards of living are also likely to be low and, lacking the incentive, 
knowledge and wherewithal to introduce more productive technology, such a 
society will experience population pressure on land and other resources as 
population grows and expansion of the cultivated area becomes limited by 
the increasingly marginal quality of land, and the low level of technology. 

The re-organization of these modes of agricultural production with the 
penetration of market forces and the growth of the modern private enterprise 
economy can radically change the carrying capacity of the given resource 
base. Again, the density and distribution of population varies according to 
the particular system of production. Small owner-operated farms using labor- 
intensive methods of cultivation in smallholder production and non-food | 
cash crops for the market can generally support a greater population density 
in the rural landscape than large commercial farms using capital-intensive, | 
mechanized techniques of cultivation which over time displace both small 
peasants and agricultural labor.’ The Green Revolution, for example, with 
its requirements of heavy infrastructure and other capital inputs such as 
chemical fertilizers and pesticides, has in many cases displaced large num- 
bers of agricultural workers and small farmers in rural areas of the Third 
World,’ in much the same way as the development of agricultural technology 
and consolidation of landholdings displaced the yeoman farmer in Europe 
and North America in earlier historical periods. 


While the increase in agricultural productivity generated by capital-in- 
tensive technology innovations can feed and support much larger numbers of 
people from a given piece of land than previously, it does not always do so. 
The market system introduced into most present-day developing countries 
during the colonial era is a system of production for exchange for profit, not 
for use. International market forces have caused vast tracts of some of the 
most productive and fertile agricultural lands in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America to be given over to the production of cash crops, both food and raw 
materials — such as cocoa, coffee, tea, sugar, bananas, rubber, palm oil and 
jute — for the rich markets of Western developed nations. At one level, this 
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suggests the inadequacy of assessing population-resource relationships on a 
national scale, and necessitates their assessment on a world scale. For exam- 
ple, while an underdeveloped country may be theoretically able to feed its en- 
tire population given the natural resources and other inputs, including tech- 
nology and capital, at its disposal, the market-determined structure of pro- 
duction and consumption may prevent this if a large proportion of land, labor 
and capital resources are devoted to the cultivation of export crops which go 
to increase the already high consumption levels of rich populations in devel- 
oped countries. Overpopulation is not then merely a problem of excessive 
numbers of producers and consumers in the Third World pressing on the 
limited natural resource base, but also one of excessive consumption levels of 
Third World products in the developed world. That is, the distribution of re- 
sources among populations is as important as the absolute quantity and 
growth of resources in determining how many people the earth can support, 
and at what standard of living. 

Of course, if the cultivation of export crops on scarce arable land in- 
creases the real income and consumption levels of rural populations in the 
Third World who work this land, the situation is not problematic from the 
point of view of population-resource relationships. Clearly, though, in many 
if not most places in the Third World, this has not been the case. Much of the 
ownership of scarce resources, including of arable land, in the Third World 
rests in foreign hands or in the hands of a small, urban-based domestic elite, 
such that most of the export receipts either flow abroad or are invested in 
domestic luxury consumption and investment. In the rural areas of develop- 
ing countries, then, an apparent maldistribution of population in relation to 
resources may reflect the existing structure of ownership, production and dis- 
tribution of output more than it does some unique relationship between pop- 
ulation and natural resources alone. 


Economic development during the colonial era in Third World countries 
significantly affected the spatial distribution of population. Colonial land 
policies, and colonial infrastructural construction such as transportation net- 
works and ports, together with the workings of the market, all contributed to 
shifts in the distribution of population within countries. In rural areas, the 
appropriation of arable land for colonial plantations caused the margin of 
land available for expansion of indigenous peasant cultivation to shrink in 
some cases, while vast drainage and irrigation projects, and the construction 
of highways into previously inaccessible terrain caused it to expand in others. 
Perhaps most significantly, the colonial economy concentrated large num- 
bers of people into expanded or new urban areas, mainly port-cities, where 
they engaged in a variety of urban industrial and service occupations. In sev- 
eral developing countries, much of the colonial wage-labor force was imported 
from other countries or consisted of spontaneous international migrants, who 
because of their lack of access to land tended to concentrate in urban areas 
and occupations. 


_ The historical growth of towns usually reflects a higher development of 
technology and human social organization — the production of surpluses for 
exchange in central market places, the development of modern manufactur- 
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ing industry where economies of scale are important, and the provision of 
services (including government services), demand for which tends to increase 
with income levels and standards of living. Urban areas are able to support 
much larger population densities than rural areas, and are much less depen- 
dent on physical characteristics of the material environment. With the devel- 
opment of markets, the carrying capacity of particular areas is no longer lim- 
ited to the material resources in situ, since resources can be purchased on the 
market, and even imported from abroad. The population-resources relation- 
ship becomes increasingly defined by the market, and less by the local re- 


source base. 
In urban as in rural areas, however, the particular system of production 


and distribution determines how many people can be supported, in what 
activities and at what standard of living. If urban activity involves largely 
capital-intensive industrial enterprises paying high wages to few employees 
and producing essentially luxury goods for a limited domestic market (a com- 
mon pattern in the industrialization of most Third World countries), it can 
support fewer fully-employed people at relatively high standards of living. 
Labor-intensive industries, for domestic consumption or export, and formal 
and informal sector services, can employ larger numbers of people but at 
lower income levels. The relative development of urban and rural areas also 
affects population distribution by influencing migration flows between the 
two sectors. 


Implications for Population Redistribution Policy 


The above brief discussion has advanced the thesis that population dis- | 
tribution, and the relationship between population and resources, is a func- 
tion primarily of economic development, and is conditioned by history, the © 
level of technology, the influence of markets, international economic rela- 
tionships, and the social organization of production and distribution, on a 
given material resource base. It is suggested that assessments of population 
distribution and maldistribution, and of the balance or imbalance between 
population and resources, should begin from this economic base and be con- 
ducted on a global level. 

The major policy implication of this discussion is that the need for some 
theoretical criteria whereby to assess population distribution and prescribe 
redistribution policy can only be met by a dynamic concept of optimal popu- 
lation distribution based on a dynamic population-resources relationship. 
That is to say, the optimum will change over time, but it should be possible to 
specify within limits what it is likely to be in any particular developmental 
context. Given the natural, technological and capital resources available to a 
country, its existing structure of production and distribution, planned 
changes (if any) in that economic structure, projected investments (e.g., cap- 
ital- or labor-intensive, public or private); and likely market influences, one 
can estimate at least roughly the levels of population sustainable at different 
levels of per capita income and with different employment patterns, over a 
given period of time, and its approximate distribution over different sectors 
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(e.g., agriculture/industry/services), which can then be translated into a 
spatial dimension. The difference between this ‘‘moving optimum”’ target 
(more likely a range rather than a point estimate of the optimum) and the 
actual projected level and distribution of population (including spontaneous 
migration trends) yielded by demographic data will then indicate the magni- 
tude and direction of population redistribution necessary to attain the opti- 
mum. It should be possible to formally specify a dynamic mathematical mod- 
el to predict the optimum, incorporating the above relationships, but given 
its necessary complexity and the inherent limitations of such models, a sys- 
tematic non-mathematical assessment should suffice for a rough estimate. 

In most developing countries, market forces remain the main determi- 
nant, both directly and indirectly, of population distribution and maldistri- 
bution, including spontaneous migratory shifts of population between and 
within rural and urban areas. A government interested in planning popula- 
tion redistribution is more likely to be successful the more it is able to con- 
trol, redirect, or in the extreme case, to supplant the market forces in the 
direction of population and resource shifts. Since population distribution 
depends on the type of economic system and social organization in a country, 
a government interested in redistributing population may have to restructure 
the system of production and distribution, e.g., by changing land tenure 
relationships, changing the export and market orientations of production, 
and so on. Population redistribution policy should form an integral part of 
comprehensive national development planning. However, in the final analy- 
sis it should be clear that economic development, in particular a higher stan- 
dard of living for the population, is both the objective and the determinant of 
population redistribution policy. There is no “optimal” distribution pattern 
of human settlements outside of the economic context specific to each 
individual country, and hence no relevant or effective population redistribu- 
tion policy which is not conducted within the framework of its general eco- 
nomic development. 


Notes 


1. While the displacement of agricultural 
labor and small peasants has accompanied the 
introduction of capital-intensive techniques 
on commercial farms in many parts of the 
Third World, capital-intensive farming and 
high population densities are not necessarily 
incompatible everywhere. For example, the 
state farms in Cuba are very modern and highly 
mechanized in certain processes, but they are 
also densely populated. 


2. While the non-mechanical aspects of 
the new technology may create new labor 
demands, e.g., in additional weeding and har- 
vesting, the socially premature introduction of 
mechanization made profitable by increased 
productivity and advantages of scale, has been 
labor-displacing. See, for example, B.F. John- 
ston and J. Cownie, ““The Seed-Fertiliser Rev- 
olution and Labor Force Absorption,’ Amert- 
can Economic Review (Sept. 1969). 
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RURAL-TO-URBAN POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 


THEODORE D. FULLER 
Introduction 


Undoubtedly the major migration stream of importance for the economic 
development of the less developed countries is rural-to-urban migration. 
High rates of natural population increase, because of the threat of overpopu- 
lation, have attracted worldwide attention and have spawned internationally- 
financed family planning programs in numerous developing nations. Though 
national rates of natural increase have provoked widespread concern, rates of 
population growth in the major metropolitan areas of many less developed 
countries are even more striking, often at least twice as high as the corre- 
sponding national rate of natural increase. The net transfer of population 
from rural to urban areas constitutes the most significant aspect of migration 
in the less developed world today. 

As recently as the 1960’s, population transfer from rural to urban areas 
was viewed in the economic literature as a factor contributing positively to 
economic growth by removing rural labor from areas characterized by zero or 
low marginal productivity and transferring this surplus labor to the industri-. 
alizing centers of the developing nations where labor productivity is higher. 
There is now a gathering consensus that, throughout the developing world, 
the transfer of labor from rural to urban areas is outstripping the ability of 
these countries to generate urban employment and, instead of facilitating 
economic development, is creating additional difficulties to be overcome in 
the process of development. Rapid metropolitan growth and its repercussions 
suggest the importance of considering the development of migration manage- 
ment programs in many developing countries. 


The Dimensions of Migration 


The recent extraordinary rate of world population growth is a well-known 
phenomenon. The population growth rate is, of course, faster in the less 
developed countries than in the more developed countries. Already, a major- 
ity of the world’s urban population lives in the cities of the less developed 
world. Furthermore, the urban populations of the less developed countries 
are expected to quadruple during the last half of this century. While much of 
the growth of these cities is due to natural increase, much is also due to rural- 
to-urban migration. In fact, almost half of the population increase of cities of 
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the less developed world is due to in-migration. On a world-wide basis, it is 
estimated that during the period 1970-75 there was a net transfer of approxi- 
mately 100 million persons from rural to urban residence.’ While these net 
migration totals fail to reveal the full extent of gross migration, they do indi- 
cate that the magnitude of spontaneous migration may dwarf the total mag- 
nitude of population redistribution which occurs as a result of deliberately 
planned efforts. 

This massive world-wide pattern of migration occurs in a variety of forms. 
Most simply, of course, the migrant may make a single move from his village 
of origin to the urban place. But the process of movement may also involve 
other combinations. There may be cycles of moves, with the migrant periodi- 
cally returning to his home village. The period for these cycles may vary. One 
form of circular migration is seasonal migration, with the migrant returning 
to the rural area at times when his labor is needed for agriculture. The migra- 
tion cycles need not be tied to the agricultural cycle; however, in some cases 
there may be circular migration of villagers who have largely estimated their 
economic reliance on agriculture but who have not severed their social ties 
with the rural area. 

Stage migration is another form of migration toward cities. This describes 
the situation in which migrants make a series of moves, each to a city closer 
to the largest or fastest growing city. One advantage of this pattern is that it 
allows migrants to adjust to smaller cities before having to cope with the larg- 
est and most complex urban areas. There may also be circulation among cit- 
ies which for some migrants may not involve gradual movement to larger or 
faster growing cities; in other words, migrants may move from one city to 
another of similar size. 

The temporal dimension is another important aspect of the pattern of 
migration. For many, temporary migration to an urban area may be followed 
by return migration. Temporary migration may be a one-time occurrence, 
or, as suggested above, may be cyclical. However, permanent migration to 
the city is clearly implied for many. Commuting has often not been consid- 
ered as an aspect of migration, but increasingly is recognized as an important 
aspect of population movement in less developed countries. 


The Causes of Migration 


Understanding the causes of migration is an essential basis for attempts 
to control or otherwise manage migration. Identifying the causal linkages 
would suggest to the planner possible fruitful intervention points in the 
migration process.’ A brief review of some of the important factors will be 
given here. 

The earliest systematic treatment of migration theory was provided by 
Ravenstein.* His “laws” of migration involved six main propositions: that 
stage migration is common, with migrants making a series of moves culmi- 
nating in a move to the fastest growing cities; that for each main migration 
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stream there is a counterstream; that net migratory streams will usually be 
rural to urban; that increases in technology and communications will have 
the effect of increasing the quantity of migration; and that the most impor- 
tant factors influencing migration will be economic factors. Decades later, 
Lee reviewed the migration literature and concluded that, since Ravenstein, 
“few additional generalizations have been advanced.’”* 


Lee offers a highly generalized model of the migration process.° Based 
on this simple model, Lee suggests four sets of factors which need to be inves- 
tigated to understand the decision to migrate and the migration process: 
factors associated with the area of origin; factors associated with the area of 
destination; intervening obstacles; and personal factors. Lee then offers sev- 
eral interesting hypotheses (e.g., that migration is selective — not all mem- 
bers of an origin area are equally likely to migrate). The generality of Lee’s 
theory assists in the search for relevant factors, but does not provide a great 
deal of guidance regarding which factors are the most important. For example, 
this theory does not specify what types of selectivity there will be nor does it 
specify which factors will dominate if there are countervailing forces operating, 
as is common. Thus, to be useful, the model needs additional specification. 


Many theorists have attempted to formulate more specific descriptions 
of the migration process. Todaro has analyzed the role of economic factors in 
rural-to-urban migration, developing a theoretical framework for examining 
the interplay of rural-urban wage differentials and urban unemployment lev- 
els as tactors regulating the rate of rural-to-urban migration. Todaro’s model 
is one which assumes rational decision making on the part of potential 
migrants; it suggests that individual decisions are based on consideration of 
“expected” rather than absolute rural-urban wage differentials (‘‘expected”’ 
urban wages are lower than absolute urban wages because of the risk of 
unemployment). It also suggests that unemployment is the equilibrating vari- 
able, in that a higher urban unemployment rate narrows the gap between 
‘“expected”’ urban wages and rural wage levels. Among the important policy 
implications of this model are the conclusion that either higher urban wages 
or urban employment generation programs will stimulate rural-to-urban 
migration. Neither type of program alone will solve the problems of unem- 
ployed or low-paid urban migrants and in fact they may exacerbate the urban 
unemployment problem. A growing body of empirical evidence supports the 
validity of the theory.° 


Mabogunje has developed a systems approach to rural-urban migration 
which offers one of the most comprehensive frameworks for the investigation 
of the problem. The following components are involved in his schema for the 
migration system: rural and urban control subsystems; rural and urban 
adjustment mechanisms; positive and negative feedback channels; and 
social, economic, technological, and governmental aspects of the environment 
in which the other components are emibedded. In this theory, migration 
essentially is viewed as a passive response to the relevant stimuli.’ 


Sjaastad has presented an analysis of migration within a resource alloca- 
tion framework, which involves analysis of the public and private costs and 
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returns of human migration.® This cost-benefit analysis framework has been 
utilized by numerous researchers since Sjaastad. Byerlee presents a frame- 
work for the analysis of migration decisions which incorporates various 
aspects of the costs and returns to migration, as well as factors which influ- 
ence the level of these costs and returns.’ In a more recent discussion of the 
calculus of rational choice, Rothenberg has identified four elements: the ben- 
efits accruing to a move to any new region; the costs involved in each such 
move; the character and extent of the information about these benefits and 
costs, since perfect information cannot be assumed; and the utility signifi- 
cance of each component of benefits and costs, from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual decision makers.'° Bogue has employed this cost-benefit framework in 
presenting his rational-behavioral analysis of the various costs and benefits to 
the individual who migrates versus those of the individual who does not 
migrate.*’ Although their arguments are couched in the language of econom- 
ics, each of the theorists mentioned in this paragraph explicitly recognizes 
the importance of noneconomic factors as determinants of migration. 


Wolpert has injected the psychological dimension into the cost-benefit 
discussion by explicitly taking into account the information processing abili- 
ties of individuals and adopting a model of the search process involved.'? He 
contributes three central concepts: place utility, the field approach to search 
behavior, and the life-cycle approach to threshold formation. In this model, 
for each specific realm in which a person participates, he has a subjectively 
determined threshold which constitutes a yardstick for achievement in the 
given realm of activity. ‘“The threshold functions as an evaluative mechanism 
for distinguishing, in a binary way, between success or failure, or between 
positive or negative net utilities.’’’’ Place utility refers to a weighted composite 
of the set of yardsticks for achievement in each realm; it includes the notions 
of the costs of adaptation and change. While theoretically the individual may 
have access to the full range of positions in space, in practice the individual’s 
choice of spatial location is limited by informational and other considera- 
tions. ““This immediate subjective environment or action space is the set of 
place utilities which the individual perceives and to which he responds.’’'* In 
Wolpert’s framework, then, the individual searches according to thresholds. 
These thresholds may be modified on the basis of experience, which varies 
over the life cycle. Migration may then be viewed as a process which ‘‘aims at 
altering the future in some way’’;'® individuals will tend to locate themselves 
at places which promise a high level of utility, relative to others known to 
them. Although this psychological model of migration decision behavior of- 
fers a compelling theoretical orientation, it has not been extensively explored 
in empirical investigation. 


A number of observers have commented on the potential for governmen- 
tal actions to affect migration flows. One theme has been that an ‘‘urban 
bias” in development, which produced superior occupational and educational 
opportunities in urban areas, created incentives which have attracted rural 
people into the cities of the less developed countries. Paradoxically, it is 
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plausibly argued that investment in rural development may merely contrib- 
ute to the exodus from rural areas, by enhancing both the opportunity and 
the eagerness of rural people to move to urban areas. These effects may often 
be unintentional offshoots of government programs which are directed toward 
other objectives. Programs designed to achieve national or regional develop- 
ment goals may have population redistribution consequences which go 
unrecognized prior to implementation, and often afterwards as well. 


Effects of Migration on Areas of Out-Migration 


Regions within countries can be characterized as being primarily areas 
of out-of-migration (more out-migrants than in-migrants) or areas of in-mi- 
gration (more in-migrants than out-migrants). Some areas may have a relative 
balance between out-migrants and in-migrants. The impact of migration on 
areas of out-migration or in-migration is multi-faceted, with various demo- 
graphic, social, and economic advantages and disadvantages accruing to 
both sets of areas. 

The impact of migration on the area of out-migration is related to at least 
four aspects of the migration process: (1) the size of the population remain- 
ing in the area of out-migration; (2) the characteristics of the migrants; (3) 
the subsequent reaction of those remaining in the area of out-migration; and 
(4) the quality of the continuing relationship among the migrants and those 
remaining in the area of out-migration. The importance of each of these 
aspects of the migration process will be made clear in the following discus- 
sion of the demographic, social and economic consequences of migration. 

Areas of out-migration, by definition, experience net losses of population 
through migration, though this does not necessarily imply actual population 
declines. Although out-migration implies a net outflow of migrants, it is worth 
asking whether this also implies that migration results in a lower population 
in the area of origin than otherwise would have existed. In fact, out-migra- 
tion from an area may have the effect of maintaining fertility at levels higher 
than might have obtained in the absence of out-migration. 


Research from Eastern Nigeria suggests that if migratory patterns consist 
primarily of cyclical migration of rural male laborers to urban areas, with 
wives remaining in rural areas to continue childbearing, then the result may 
be little reduction in either fertility or population density.’® Analysis of popu- 
lation dynamics on the atoll society of Euripik suggests that out-migration 
has been a population control device in lieu of fertility declines for a society 
with sharply limited opportunities for territorial expansion.*’ Such a strategy 
would not be unique to Euripik. During the 120-year period beginning in 
1851, Ireland experienced substantial declines in total population as a result 
of massive emigration. It has been calculated that in the absence of net emi- 
gration, and with the birth and death rates which actually prevailed in that 
period, the 1971 population of Ireland would have been at least four times as 
great as it actually was. The point is not that emigration prevented Ireland 
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from attaining a population size of some 12 million by 1971 (instead of 3 mil- 
lion); instead, the point is that in the absence of emigration it is likely that 
fertility rates or mortality rates or both would have adjusted to produce a 
slower rate of population increase in Ireland during that period.’* Clearly, 
internal migration could have a similar effect on fertility and mortality pat- 
terns of areas of out-migration. 

Keyfitz offers a theoretical discussion of migration as a means of popu- 
lation control.'® His investigations are related to suggestions that migration 
might serve as a means to stabilize the size of a population and that for this 
effect to be strongest it is useful for migrants to be recruited from the ages of 
highest fertility. Among Keyfitz’ many results, two will be mentioned here. 
First, he mathematically demonstrates the differential impact that migration 
has on population growth, depending on the age of the migrants. For exam- 
ple, he calculates that, given the age-specific vital rates prevailing in Mauri- 
tius in the mid-1960s, the impact of out-migration of 1,000 women in the age 
group 15-19 would be equivalent to the out-migration of 1679 women distrib- 
uted through all ages in proportion to the stable population. Second, he finds 
that, for a population like that of Mauritius, a very large proportion of new 
cohorts would have to emigrate in order to reduce the ultimate rate of popu- 
lation growth to zero. For example, he calculates that 57% of each cohort in 
Mauritius would have to emigrate before age 15. Keyfitz concludes that 
“contraception is a more promising solution to the population problem than 
migration even for those countries in which land is still plentiful.’’”° 

The absolute size of the population remaining in the area of origin has 
economic relevance in terms of the economies of scale available. A larger, 
more densely settled population enjoys a greater opportunity to produce a 
greater range of goods and services. This suggests not only greater employ- 
ment opportunities but also the opportunity for consumption of a wider 
range of goods and services at a lower cost. Of course, areas of out-migration 
may produce for export and thereby enjoy economies of scale in the absence 
of a large local population, but transportation costs will be greater. Thus, if 
out-migration results in a smaller population base than might otherwise have 
existed in an area, some economic advantages of a large population may not 
be realized. 

Selectivities operating in the migration process suggest additional demo- 
graphic effects of out-migration which have economic consequences. One of 
the most consistent findings regarding migrant selectivity is that migrants are 
disproportionately likely to be recruited from the ranks of young adults. As 
such, migrants are expecially likely to be in their prime years of economic 
productivity. The effect of this is to increase the dependency ratio (i.e., the 
ratio of dependents to workers), particularly if the fertility level remains 
unchanged. This means that each worker remaining in the area of out-migra- 
tion must support a greater number of dependents.’! 

Not only do migrants tend to be concentrated in the young adult age 
groups, but they also tend to be better educated than the population remain- 
ing in the area of origin. Indeed, with increasing levels of education for 
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younger cohorts in many countries, the relative youth of migrants contributes 
to their higher educational levels. The out-migration of the better educated 
from a community constitutes an outflow of human capital; the educational 
investment made in these individuals is lost to the community or region. To 
the extent that these individuals may be the ones most likely to innovate or 
adopt useful changes, this suggests an additional loss to the area of origin.”’ 

While the loss to areas of out-migration of well educated and young 
migrants suggests disadvantages for these areas, some kinds of economic 
benefits may accrue to the population remaining in the area. If the area of 
out-migration is characterized by underutilization of labor, in the form of 
either unemployment or underemployment, out-migration may ameliorate 
this problem. If manpower leaves an area, unemployment levels should drop 
as the residual manpower exploits the nonhuman resources of the area. 
Looked at one way, loss of manpower may be an advantage if the remaining 
workforce is more fully employed. This effect may be difficult to measure, 
especially for rural areas where unemployment is “‘disguised”’ as underem- 
ployment. 

Economic benefits for areas of out-migration have sometimes been im- 
plied for the technologically developed countries. Using United States data 
for a recent half-century period, Davis has compared various indicators of 
development for the ten fastest growing and ten slowest growing states.”* (We 
will assume, as Davis does, that the slowest growing states are areas of out- 
migration while the fastest growing states are areas of in-migration). Davis 
found greater advances in education and in per capita personal income for 
the out-migration states than for in-migration states. Davis does not report 
changes in employment patterns per se, but he does indicate that the out- | 
migration states were urbanizing more rapidly than were the in-migration 
states. Taking West Virginia as an example, Davis argues that if West Vir- - 
ginia had not experienced substantial out-migration, the state ‘“‘would have 
been declared a disaster area eligible for federal relief.’’?* Davis’ general 
point, and one which others have suggested, is that out-migration may result 
in economic benefits for the population remaining in the area. 

The argument is reminiscent of a famous argument advanced two dec- 
ades ago by Coale and Hoover.’* Their argument concerned not the effect of 
migration patterns but the impact of national population growth on economic 
development. They argued that for a variety of reasons a country with slower 
population growth might well be expected to make more rapid strides on the 
path to economic development than would a country with faster population 
growth. Crudely put, less people means more for those people. A more 
restricted but similar theory is proposed by Davis and others regarding the 
effects of out-migration: for those areas in which existing conditions encour- 
age out-migration, out-migration is likely to improve the well-being of those 
remaining in the area of origin. 

Coale has recently taken another lookyat the relationship between popu- 
lation growth and development, using Mexico as an illustrative case.?° He 
finds that Mexico’s birthrate has continued virtually undiminished, but that 
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there have been major strides forward in general indicators of development. 
Coale suggests that this provides an example of two useful points. First, Mex- 
ico’s case illustrates that development can occur in spite of continued high 
fertility. Second, rapid development does not necessarily bring about a 
reduction in the fertility level. Coale also suggests that if the fertility rate had 
declined over the last twenty years, Mexico might have been able to do even 
better (the rate of literacy has increased, but so has the number of illiterates) 
and Mexico might now be faced with more manageable development chal- 
lenges (the labor force is expected to more than double during the next twenty 
years). While he does not compare Mexico to any other cases, Coale’s review 
convinces him, at least, that the views he and Hoover presented two decades 
ago remain ‘‘essentially correct.’’”’ 

If out-migration creates the conditions which facilitate increased pro- 
ductivity or reduced unemployment in the area of origin, the realization of 
this opportunity depends in part on the reaction of the remaining populace to 
this opportunity. It is entirely possible that the remaining workers will not be 
motivated to change their work habits in such a way as to increase their pro- 
ductivity. If those who remain in the areas of out-migration are “‘satisficing”’ 
creatures rather than ‘‘optimizing”’ creatures”® their original productivity level 
may satisfy their criteria for the level of consumption necessary for the “‘good 
life’; that they may be satisficing creatures is suggested by the fact that they 
have elected to remain in areas which are designated here as areas of out- 
migration. Todaro suggests that out-migrants are more achievement oriented 
than are those remaining in the areas of out-migration.”® A related concept is 
that conditions in the area of out-migration may not encourage increased 
production if, for example, it is difficult to convert increased production into 
increased consumption. 

These ideas have been recognized by various researchers interested in 
the economic impacts of out-migration. Berry and Soligo have suggested that 
the transfer of labor from agriculture to the modern urban sector does not 
necessarily lead to increases in per capita productivity within the agricultural 
sector.*° Rempel and Lobdell have gone even further to argue that out-migra- 
tion will increase per capital productivity only if redundant labor is removed, 
if the remaining workers intensify their efforts, or if technological changes 
are introduced in response to the changing labor conditions.*' They suggest 
that there is little evidence that these changes are in fact occurring in less 
developed countries. Thus, the improvements in productivity which are theo- 
retically expected to result from out-migration may not be routinely realized 
in many such areas in the less developed world. 

Although it is often assumed that rural areas have substantial labor sur- 
pluses, there is some evidence that rural-to-urban migration sometimes may 
take place in spite of rural labor shortages and may result in reductions in 
agricultural production. For example, in reviewing rural-urban migration in 
Africa, Byerlee notes that ‘“‘rural-urban migration accounts for over half the 
growth of most African cities” and goes on to note that ‘out-migration of 
labor from agriculture has been one factor leading to national food deficits 
and rising food prices in many African countries.’’* 
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Areas of out-migration may benefit directly if out-migrants return a por- 
tion of their earnings to the area of origin. Sach a pattern is relatively common 
in the case of rural-to-urban migration in the less developed countries. The 
full details of the amount of remittances, the size of these remittances relative 
to the income of the migrant and of the village, and the uses to which the 
money is put in the rural areas are not yet available. In a major review of the 
literature, Connell et al. document these patterns to the extent that is possi- 
ble with available data.*? Drawing on reports from several countries in Africa 
and Asia, Connell et al. indicate that it is not uncommon for a majority of 
rural-to-urban migrants to remit at least some money to relatives at their 
place of origin and that these remittances typically average from 20 to S50 per- 
cent of the migrant’s income. International migration from less developed 
countries often results in even more substantial remittances. The size of these 
remittances relative to the total income of the place of origin (e.g., village) is 
understandably quite variable. Among the relevant factors are: the wealth 
and resources of the village, the amount of out-migration, and the pre-migra- 
tion agreements between the migrant and his relatives concerning the 
migrant’s financial obligations. 

Connell’s review of the village uses of remittances strongly suggests that 
these uses of remittances are heavily weighted toward current consumption 
and away from investment. The poverty of most rural areas encourages the 
use of these funds for mundane daily consumption; the lack of investment 
opportunities discourages attempts to use the funds in this way. It is further 
suggested that “‘conspicuous consumption” may be used as an attempt to en- 
hance the social position of the family within the village system. Thus, the 
general pattern seems to be that the benefits of remittances are primarily in 
terms of current consumption rather than the kinds of investment which 
might increase village levels of productivity. 

By sending out-migrants, an area may increase the extent of its contacts 
with and information from other regions. This stimulation may result in a 
variety of changes. If the migrants send back positive impressions of the 
destination (and there may be a bias in favor of positive rather than negative 
impressions), additional members of the area of origin may be encouraged to 
migrate. If there is a relatively high degree of out-migration, those staying 
behind may gain information about a wide variety of possible destinations, 
and increased awareness about alternative destinations may influence the 
destination decisions of future out-migrants. 

Except where this is clearly impossible, a counterstream of return 
migration accompanies virtually every out-migration stream. Return migrants 
may bring with them various attitudes, aspirations, or behavioral patterns 
which will provide an impetus for transformation within the area of origin. 
Zachariah, for example, suggests that in India return migrants introduce 
urban concepts to their home villages in rural areas.** Connell et al. suggest 
that migrants returning to their home villages in rural areas can have a 
number of positive impacts on villages. But their discussion also contributes 
a note of caution regarding the potential of return migration. Inasmuch as 
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money brought back with the returning migrant may be used for consump- 
tion rather than investment, or the skills acquired while away from the village 
may not be applicable in the village, or the presence of the returned migrant 
may not always serve as a catalyst for rural development. 


Effects of Migration on Destination Areas 


The cities of the less developed world are growing substantially more 
rapidly than did European cities at the time when they were growing most 
rapidly. Davis indicates that while European urban areas experienced peak 
growth rates during the nineteenth century of barely more than two percent, 
during the 1940s and 1950s in the less developed countries the average rate of 
urban population growth was about 4.5 percent.** Nor has the rate of urban 
growth in the less developed world slowed in recent years. Whereas the United 
Nations estimates the urban population growth rate for less developed coun- 
tries to have been about 4.5 percent around 1960, United Nations’ estimates 
for the first half of the 1970s indicate an urban population growth rate of 
some 6 percent.** This growth rate implies a doubling of urban populations 
in slightly more than one decade. 

Migration from rural to urban areas contributes heavily to contemporary 
urban population growth in the less developed countries. Natural increase in 
the populations of less developed countries is also a major contributor to urban 
population growth. The latter factor is, in fact, a more significant component 
in the growth of the urban population of less developed countries than it was 
for the growth of the urban population of European countries at the time when 
they were undergoing their most rapid urbanization .*’ Nevertheless growth 
due to rural-to-urban population transfer now comprises roughly half of the 
urban population increase in the less developed countries. The numerous 
problems facing the cities of the less developed world are exacerbated, if not 
caused, by the influx of migrants from rural areas. 

The problems of cities of the less developed world are legion and have 
been commented upon by numerous observers. A major problem, affecting 
not only urban but also rural areas of less developed countries, is labor sur- 
plus, which is manifest both in unemployment and underemployment. Toda- 
ro, in a review of urban surplus labor, suggests that the rate of growth of the 
urban labor force in less developed countries ranges from 4 to 7 percent per 
year.°® The relatively rapid growth of the urban labor force is obviously fueled 
by the in-migration of large numbers of young adults, who are disproportion- 
ately represented in the stream of migrants arriving in urban areas. The 
“open’’ unemployment just referred to represents only the most visible aspect 
of the unemployment problem. Although precise data are lacking, urban 
underemployment may represent a much more massive problem. 

If in-migrants contribute heavily to the growth of the urban labor force, 
this does not necessarily mean that they experience higher rates of unemploy- 
ment than do other urban dwellers. In fact, ‘“‘several studies have shown that 
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migrants have lower rates of unemployment than (urban) natives, possibly 
because they accept jobs which natives will not take.”*” The migrant, how- 
ever, may participate more frequently in the informal service sector which is 
typically characterized by higher levels of underemployment, i.e., lower lev- 
els of productivity. 

Although the dynamics of the unemployment situation are not fully 
understood, the competition of migrants for urban jobs may depress employ- 
ment levels for urban natives. 

One of the first problems facing the migrant upon arrival in the city is 
identification of appropriate housing. The demand for housing creates con- 
tinuing problems for the city as a whole. As a result of the need for housing, 
uncontrolled squatter settlements often spring up on the periphery of cities, 
or indeed, within central areas of the cities, such as at construction sites. 
Such squatter settlements provide only low-quality housing, often lacking 
adequate sanitation facilities, safe drinking water, and other services. The 
unattractive and unsanitary nature of such settlements sometimes leads to 
calls for the settlements to be demolished by public authorities. Such argu- 
ments overlook the important fact that the inhabitants must live somewhere 
and often cannot afford better housing.*° 

Improvements in existing squatter settlements are sometimes difficult 
and expensive, due to lack of prior planning. Poor natural drainage in an 
area contributes to public health problems, but drainage patterns are diffi- 
cult to improve in densely populated areas. In various ways, unplanned 
development of settlements wastes valuable land and other resources. Rela- 
tively small investments in planning and land preparation could avoid much 
of this waste of resources. Since squatter settlements often constitute illegal 
occupation of land, however, and since the institutional resources devoted to. 
urban planning in less developed countries are usually negligible, it is regret- 
table but not surprising that such waste occurs.*’ : 

The influx of migrants not only increases the demand for housing, but 
also increases the demand for a variety of services. Piped water, sewerage, 
and electricity services are often not available to large numbers of urban 
households. Data from available sources, usually official, have been compiled 
by the United Nations.*” These data often do not reflect conditions in hous- 
ing units other than conventional dwellings. Nonetheless, this compilation 
suggests the dimensions of the problem. Available data suggest that even 
among conventional dwellings in less developed countries it is not uncommon 
for piped water to be available within the dwelling for only 40 to 60 percent of 
urban dwellings. In urban areas of most less developed countries, at least 80 
percent of conventional dwellings had no flush toilets; non-conventional 
dwellings are generally not serviced by public sewerage systems and therefore 
rely on other methods, such as buckets. Electricity is provided for about one- 
half to three-quarters of conventional dwellings in less developed countries, 
depending on region; electricity availability for non-conventional urban 
dwellings is difficult to judge but is probably less widespread. These services 
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are generally more widely available in urban than in rural areas of less devel- 
oped countries, which has led some observers to suggest that these differen- 
tials in services may be among the causes of rural-to-urban migration.” 

Where necessary services are provided privately rather than publicly, it 
may well entail greater expense for the consumer. The United Nations cites a 
case study in a Bangkok squatter settlement which suggests that water deliy- 
ered by carriers within the settlement is more expensive than piped water 
available in more well-to-do sections of Bangkok.** Beier suggests that 
because of economies of scale, public authorities may be able to provide a 
variety of services more cheaply than can private suppliers.*° 

Transportation is increasingly a problem, both for cities as a whole and 
for the urban poor. For the cities as a whole, major arteries are often clogged 
at peak times of the day, and vehicle exhaust contributes to the pollution 
problems. For the urban poor, transportation from residence to place of 
employment can sometimes represent a significant portion of the daily wage. 
In some cases, particularly for construction workers, housing is available at 
the place of work. But to a considerable extent, other business and industrial 
sites are segregated from residential areas. To ease the transportation burden 
in the cities, some have suggested polycentric development in urban areas, 
with residential areas located near a number of commercial and industrial 
centers, to minimize the transportation distance and cost for workers.*° 

The demand for other social services is also increased as a result of the 
influx of migrants to the cities of the less developed world. In particular, edu- 
cation, health care, and family planning are valuable but expensive services 
which should be provided. An appropriate level of education for migrants 
and their children provides them with the skills to contribute to and partici- 
pate in the growth and progress of urban areas. Health services which are 
provided in less developed countries should probably be increasingly oriented 
toward preventive strategies of health care.*’ Family planning services can be 
expected to strengthen the economic position of individual families as well as 
reducing population growth and, eventually, reducing the growth in the 
urban labor force. 

The impact of the migrants on the political system of the cities, and in- 
deed, of the nation itself has been a topic of great interest. Many observers 
have argued that, because of the marginal economic and social situation of 
the migrants, they are susceptible to recruitment by radical political parties. 
In a major review of the literature, Nelson has rejected this argument.** As 
noted below, the urban migrants are not always as ‘‘marginal’’ as had some- 
times been assumed. Furthermore, the political leanings of the migrant 
depend a great deal on what Nelson terms the political socialization of the 
migrants. This political socialization has to do with both the political institu- 
tions and ideology of the migrants at their point of origin and also the political 
structure encountered in the city. The political leanings of migrants and even 
the degree of political involvement of the migrants has no automatic result but 
instead can have diverse outcomes, depending on the situation. 
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Finally, brief mention must be made of the impact of the migration on 
the migrants themselves. A vast literature deals with various aspects of the 
adjustment of migrants in the cities. As implied above, Nelson’s review pre- 
sents evidence from a number of studies which suggests that migrants fre- 
quently meet with much greater success than is often supposed. The picture 
she presents includes the following components: most migrants have relatives 
or personal contacts in the city who can provide various types of assistance to 
the migrants; many migrants find jobs almost immediately after coming to 
town (many of these jobs may be arranged even before moving); migrants 
have lower rates of open unemployment than do native urbanites; the overall 
occupational distribution of migrants is not greatly different than that for 
urban-born; many migrants indicate that their urban working conditions, in- 
come levels, and housing are better than those they left behind in the rural 
areas. Both Balan‘ and Fuller®® have suggested that there are systematic var- 
iations among cities in terms of the success of the adjustment of rural to 
urban migrants; in some cases migrants can be quite successful relative to 
the economic position of urban natives. Less well understood are the issues of 
the role of voluntary associations in the adjustment of migrants and such 
matters as the value of preserving migrant ethnicity; do these social struc- 
tures facilitate or impede the adjustment of migrants? These issues aside, the 
available evidence does suggest that while migrants often have a desperately 
low standard of living, especially as Viewed by the standards of the more 
developed countries, it is nevertheless important to bear in mind that their 
urban condition is often an improvement over the former rural condition, 
that they are often not socially isolated, and that the economic condition of 
migrants may often rival that of other urban dwellers. 

The issue of the impact of migration on development may be addressed 
by asking what would be different if there were not substantial rural-to- 
urban migration, and what would be the net effect of these differences. In 
fact, we as yet have only a partial answer to these questions. One stance 
would be to view rural-to-urban migration with equanimity, despite high ur- 
ban unemployment levels. One might argue that the migration process has 
merely transferred underemployment from rural areas to urban areas. One 
might even suggest that there are advantages to be gained from this concen- 
tration of population; for example, provision of health services may be less 
expensive with a concentrated population. 

On the other hand, Todaro argues that ‘‘migration seems to be contrib- 
uting little, if anything, to expanded social welfare in destination (mostly 
urban) areas.’’*’ There may be, in fact, various costs associated with rural-to- 
urban migration. First, in terms of the impact on rural areas, migration may 
increase the dependency burden, may remove some of the most talented 
youth from the rural areas, may reduce total agricultural productivity, and 
may contribute to the maintenance of high levels of fertility. Second, in terms 
of the impact on urban areas, migration may contribute to higher unemploy- 
ment rates among both migrants and urban natives, may increase the de- 
mand on urban transportation systems and certain other services, and may 
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require the construction of housing for migrants who already have similar 
housing in rural areas. While the social and economic trade-offs are not yet 
well-understood, an older view in which “internal migration was thought to 
be a desirable process in which surplus rural labour was gradually withdrawn 
from traditional agriculture to provide cheap manpower to fuel a growing 
modern industrial complex’’®? is being supplanted by a view which recognizes 
the detrimental impacts that can result from internal migration. 


Management of Migration 


The growing recognition of the problems associated with migration has 
generated an increasingly active interest in the question of how migration can 
be controlled, if at all. One indication of the magnitude of the interest in 
migration management is provided by an analysis of the population policies 
of the member states of the United Nations. According to this analysis: 


76 countries, 58 per cent of the total, permit migration from rural 
areas and small urban centres, but seek to divert this movement 
from metropolitan regions, either into a relatively small number 
of large secondary urban centres (in the case of 14 countries), or 
into a system of urban centres of varied size and function outside 
the metropolitan region (in the case of 62 countries).°° 


Although we are far from understanding how to control migration at the 
national level, just as we are far from understanding how to control popula- 
tion growth at the national level, a number of interesting proposals have been 
made and some initial attempts have been made to control migration in 
several developed countries as well as several developing countries. 


Effective migration management will require the establishment of an 
organizational apparatus whose mission is to optimize the impact of migra- 
tion on economic development and the overall well-being of the people. 
Effective migration management will also require the identification and 
application of the relevant policy instruments capable of influencing migra- 
tion patterns. Programs to be developed and administered would groom the 
national migration process by modifying the magnitude, direction, and impact of 
migration streams. Programs could make certain areas more attractive desti- 
nations, make other areas less attractive, ease the transition process for the 
individual migrants, or encourage potential migrants not to migrate. 

On a macro level, procedures to manage migration include imposition of 
local taxes or laws restricting the expansion of resources and services which 
are needed by migrants, modification of the level of economic opportunities 
by control of the flow of investment capital, or enrichment of social and cul- 
tural amenities in order to attract migrants to an area. These and other 
measures alter the pattern of forces in the country so as to affect migration. 
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On a micro level, organized efforts are directed toward individuals. 
Such efforts include provision of information regarding conditions and 
opportunities in particular destinations, provision of relocation allowances, 
assistance during the initial adjustment period or other efforts designed to 
influence the migratory decisions of individuals. Governments may also “‘col- 
or” the information provided to influence people’s choices, for example 
through propaganda which makes rural life seem ideal, and city life full of 
evils. 


Several terms might be used to differentiate levels of intervention. Sponta- 
neous redistribution can refer to situations in which there is no direct govern- 
ment intervention or planning designed to affect the flow of migration. 
Planned population redistribution can be subdivided into managed redistri- 
bution and sponsored redistribution. Managed redistribution can refer to sit- 
uations in which there is intervention in either the sending area or the receiv- 
ing area; for example there may be development of employment or infra- 
structure in a specific receiving area or there may be efforts to recruit migrants 
from a particular sending area or who have particular characteristics. Spon- 
sored redistribution involves intervention in both the sending area and the 
receiving area; in other words, a specific population is induced to move from 
one location to a specific destination. The distinction between managed and 
sponsored redistribution does not imply a distinction in the level of coercion 
associated with the intervention; either level of intervention may involve a 
relatively high or relatively low degree of coercion. 


The policy process will involve identification of both the policy goals and 
the policy instruments (i.e., interventions) to be used to achieve the desired 
goal. Evaluation of each contemplated invertention will involve several com- 
ponents: estimation of the benefits and costs of the intervention for both ori- ° 
gin and destination; appraisal of the national political commitment which 
would be required in order to mobilize political support for the intervention; 
recognition of the human rights issues involved in the intervention; identifi- 
cation of necessary procedures for implementation of the intervention; and 
provision for on-going evaluation of the effectiveness of the intervention. 


Attempts at planned population redistribution are still relatively rare. 
However, there is some experience in this area which can inform our discus- 
sion. The population redistribution policies of five European countries are 
reviewed by Sundquist.** The notion that people will move from areas of low 
economic opportunity to areas of greater opportunity is basic to these strate- 
gies. Thus, in each country governments attempt to control migration by 
controlling regional economic development. Four major strategies have been 
used by these countries to influence regional development: (1) infrastructural 
development, (2) incentive subsidies for industries locating in a target region, 
(3) direct controls encouraging industrial investment in target regions or dis- 
couraging industrial investments in already developed regions and (4) direct 
governmental action, i.e., the location of nationally controlled industries or 
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governmental offices to the target regions. Together, these policies have 
affected the regional distribution of employment opportunities and presuma- 
bly have also affected the population distribution of these countries. 

A general discussion of the purposes and instruments of migration man- 
agement which is particularly relevant for developing countries is provided by 
Weiner.** Three primary concerns can be identified which leads policy-mak- 
ers to attempt to influence migration patterns: (a) the ethnic composition of 
inter-regional migrants, (b) the rate of urban growth and (c) regional imbal- 
ances of population. Weiner discusses seven policy instruments which have 
either been used or suggested for the control of migration: (1) the disposition 
of public services in both urban and rural areas, (2) income policies in the 
urban areas, (3) administrative decentralization, (4) industrial location and 
regional development, (5) pass laws and other controls on potential migrants, 
(6) preferential interventions to benefit local people as against migrants and 
(7) the effect of immigration policies on internal migration. 


Various observers have commented on the existence of an “‘urban bias”’ 
in the social investment strategies of many less developed countries.°° Whether 
by design or unintentionally, governments have provided generally higher 
level of various public services in urban areas. Since cityward migration ex- 
ceeds useful levels in many developing countries, the suggestion has emerged 
that this imbalance in services may be part of the problem and that an 
adjustment in this policy would be appropriate. In particular, it is suggested 
that public services in urban areas should remain at or near current levels, 
even if the quantity and quality of services is inadequate, and that public ser- 
vices in rural areas should be expanded and enriched, though they are more 
expensive to provide. While there may be good arguments for altering the 
priorities for investment in social infrastructure, it may be that eliminating or 
reversing the “urban bias”’ will have little or no effect on migration patterns. 
Migrants in metropolitan areas often do have inadequate housing and insuf- 
ficient access to public services, yet the stream of cityward migration contin- 
ues to be strong. If economic attractions of the city predominate, altering the 
availability of public services may not deter future potential migrants. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible that development of public services in rural areas may 
actually accelerate the rate of out-migration from rural areas, by improving 
communications and whetting the desire for even more, improved services 
available in the city. Thus, availability of public services may not provide an 
effective leverage point for influencing migration flows. 

The role of incomes policy in influencing the rate of rural-to-urban 
migration has been extensively discussed in a series of papers by Todaro.*’ As 
described above, these papers argue that in situations where the expected 
urban wage exceeds the rural wage level it can be expected that rural workers 
will be attracted to the higher urban wage, even if they are subject to the risk 
of unemployment in urban areas. In the presence of rural-urban wage differ- 
entials in favor of the urban area, the equilibrium point is not full employ- 
ment, but rather is a certain level of unemployment. Thus, policies which 
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encourage high urban wages also encourage rural-to-urban migration. This, 
then, is a policy instrument to which the planners of the less developed coun- 
tries must be sensitive. 

Administrative decentralization is a third potential instrument for popu- 
lation redistribution. This involves a direct transfer of employment opportu- 
nities with the transfer of certain governmental functions and positions from 
one city to another. It also involves some indirect impacts on the distribution 
of employment inasmuch as the assignment of governmental personnel has a 
multiplier effect. That is, various subsidiary industries will develop in the 
new site to serve and supply the governmental offices with the necessary 
goods, services, and expertise. Similarly, various industries will develop to 
serve the needs of consumers who have business to transact with the govern- 
ment office but who have additional and related needs that can be met within 
the private sector. For example, farmers attracted to a town which has an 
agricultural extension office may also purchase seed, fertilizer, and farm 
implements while in town. These multiplier effects are, however, unlikely to 
be as great as those resulting from the location of directly productive activi- 
ties with more backward and forward linkages. 

One of the most dramatic examples of the relocation of administrative 
offices was the relocation of Brazilia, capital of Brazil. It is not clear, how- 
ever, whether this relocation of the governmental center from Rio de Janeiro 
to the inland site significantly affected the growth of the largest coastal 
cities.°° A similar transfer of the national capital is contemplated for the 
Republic of Korea, with both economic and political advantages 
anticipated.*® The creation of new cities in previously sparsely inhabited 
areas is, however, an expensive and risky measure. | 

Governments may also attempt to influence population distribution b 
attempting to influence private investment decisions. Prominent among 
these efforts are the creation of new towns or the encouragement of ‘‘growth 
centers.’’°° Governments may facilitate the development of previous under- 
developed regions of a country by, among other things, developing the neces- 
sary infrastructure so as to enhance the viability of economic enterprises in 
the new town or growth pole. If transportation and communication networks 
inadequately or unreliably connect the target region with other areas of the 
country, industries which locate in that region may not produce efficiently 
enough to compete satisfactorily against firms which are located in more 
favorable circumstances (e.g., the national capital). Governments may also 
pursue regional development strategies by imposing regulations that restrict 
the growth of regions the governments view as growing too rapidly or, alter- 
natively, by providing incentives to encourage new firms to locate in the tar- 
get region. 

Some countries have adopted specific Jaws aimed at controlling popula- 
tion movements within their borders. South Africa and the People’s Republic 
of China are two notable examples of governments which have established 
rather effective and thorough controls over the movements of their popula- 
tions. These direct restrictions on the movements of individuals are viewed as 
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undesirable by some governments, in that they present unjustifiable infringe- 
ments on the rights of individuals and may hamper movements of workers to 
those places in the economy where they are needed, i.e., they interfere with 
the market. Controls of this nature may also be difficult to enforce in practice. 

Local and regional governments have employed a number of policy in- 
struments to maintain a stable ethnic composition in a region of the country. 
These policy instruments generally involve providing a preferential standing 
for the favored ethnic groups, e.g., the indigenous ethnic groups. Various 
examples of preferential treatment policies can be found within the states of 
India: legal rights regarding land ownership; quota systems for admissions to 
colleges; preferential policies in government loans provided to local business- 
men; and encouragement of preferential hiring practices among private 
employers.°’ Other multi-ethnic societies have also applied such preferential 
policies (e.g., Nigeria and Malaysia). Weiner offers the judgement that such 
policies tend to be formulated with precision, pursued with vigor, and 
achieve their objectives with greater effectiveness than is found for most other 
migration policy instruments. 

Immigration policies can have implications for the patterns for internal 
migration. Description of this relationship for the American context has been 
provided by Brinley Thomas.°’ Immigration policies in the United States 
affected the internal migration of blacks. In particular, while immigration 
from Europe was continuing at a high rate, prior to the First World War, 
there was little migration of blacks from the South to the North. As immigra- 
tion from Europe declined, especially with the Immigration Restriction Act 
of 1924, large numbers of blacks migrated to the North to fill positions in the 
occupational structure which had been filled by immigrants in earlier dec- 
ades. This process, in turn, affected the social and economic position of 
blacks in American society. Inasmuch as most less developed countries are 
not receiving significant numbers of foreign immigrants, the adjustments in 
the distribution of labor which are required by their growing economies will 
have to be accomplished by internal migration. Thus, while immigration pol- 
icies have not been deliberately used as a means to control internal migra- 
tion, it must be recognized that these two aspects of migration are related. 

A number of specific activities which migration agencies might engage in 
are suggested by Crowley’s discussion of the divergence between actual and 
“optimal” population distributions.°* Two of these are especially relevant. 
Crowley suggests that because of “high sensitivity thresholds’ municipal areas 
sometimes fail to perceive cumulative changes occurring and therefore fail to 
react to these changes in a timely fashion. A possible remedy for this is the 
development of a series of indicators of various components of urban systems 
which would allow planners and policy-makers involved with municipal areas 
to be sensitive to these changes as they occur. Second, Crowley points out 
that where externalities exist in urban systems some decision makers (e.g., 
industrial investors) may not bear all of the costs of their decisions. Thus, 
some decision makers may be able to make decisions which are privately 
rational but which are not rational for the system as a whole. Crowley there- 
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fore suggests that public authorities must identify these externalities and find 
ways of bringing the full costs into the calculus of private decision makers. 
Conversely, policy-makers might sometimes want to create externalities in 
order to encourage certain kinds of decisions. Thus, monitoring changes in 
urban systems and manipulating externalities are activities which could give 
government greater control over the population distribution patterns. 

Certain additional policy instruments which could be considered focus 
on the decisions and actions of individuals. Various researchers have suggested 
that information concerning alternative destinations, as compared to the ori- 
gin, plays a role in the migration decision.** It may be possible, then, to pro- 
vide informational inputs in such a way as to influence the direction or rate of 
migration. If potential migrants were given or encouraged to find favorable 
information regarding a particular destination, the rate of migration to that 
destination might increase.°° Migration decisions might also be influenced by 
modifying the relative costs and benefits encountered by individuals selecting 
particular communities. For example, the costs of moving to a particular 
destination might be reduced by subsidizing the cost of the move itself or by 
providing a partial or full stipend for a designated period of time for those 
willing to relocate in particular destinations. These are among the types of 
programs which migration management agencies might administer to directly 
influence migration decisions of the individual. 


Future Research Directions and Data Needs 


Although a large literature already exists on the topic of migration and 
development, a number of important questions require much more complete 
answers. We are at a stage where there is growing recognition of the need to 
bring migration explicitly into national and international planning frame- 
works and where there is a growing body of knowledge available to guide 
planners. It is therefore essential that this momentum not be lost and that, 
instead, efforts at understanding and controlling the role of migration in 
national development be strengthened. This section discusses some of the 
most important topics for the research agenda. 

We already know that migration is not neutral in terms of its conse- 
quences for either origin or destination communities. But there is a need to 
specify more thoroughly the precise kinds of social, demographic, economic, 
and cultural effects that result from migration. There is also a need to specify 
more thoroughly under what circumstances, with what type of migration pat- 
terns, particular consequences will follow. What role, for example, does 
migration have in bringing population growth rates down to more acceptable 
levels? What role does migration play in the economic growth of both urban 
and rural areas? What role does migration have in the diffusion of modern 
ideas and behavioral modes and in the integration of rural and urban sectors 
of developing societies? 
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A number.of policy instruments have already been proposed for con- 
trolling migration patterns. Some of these have been tried in several of the 
technologically developed countries. But we need to know more about the 
effectiveness of various types of instruments. Inasmuch as goals and circum- 
stances will vary from country to country, the policy means for controlling 
migration will need to be designed to meet the specific needs of particular 
countries. As yet we know relatively little about which policy tools are most 
effective in particular situations. It may also prove fruitful to give additional 
emphasis to policy tools, such as information programs and other policies 
aimed at the individual potential migrants, which have not yet been exten- 
sively tested. In short, means of fine-tuning old tools may be discovered and 
new tools may be developed to assist in the task. 

The distinction between policy design and policy implementation must 
also be recognized. During the actual implementation stage, the emphasis, 
approach, procedures, and outcomes may be subtly or not so subtly shifted 
from those envisioned during the planning stage. For this reason, attention 
must be given to the implementation stage: how can good ideas be translated 
into action? Furthermore, evaluation of migration programs should be planned 
from the outset. This evaluation should include sensitivity to unanticipated 
consequences of programs, especially negative impacts of migration programs. 

The problems of development of the rural and urban sectors of develop- 
ing countries cannot be fully understood, or solved, by examining the two 
sectors in isolation. The two are inextricably linked. Obviously, they are linked 
through rural-to-urban migration. This process affects both the urban areas, 
which must deal with the newcomers, and the rural areas which, for better or 
worse, must adjust to the absence of former villagers. But the rural and urban 
sectors are linked in other ways as well. The economic development of each 
sector is linked to the other since both rely on the other as a major market for 
the goods produced. Unless the rural sector is to maintain a subsistence 
economy and the urban sector is to be solely export oriented, the rural econo- 
my requires a sustained demand for its surplus agricultural products in the 
urban sector while the urban economy will thrive only if there is within the 
rural sector a healthy demand for urban goods and services. It is important 
therefore to have a more complete understanding of the interconnections 
between rural and urban development. 

There is growing suspicion that rural development programs may some- 
times contribute to higher levels of out-migration from rural areas. This rela- 
tionship needs to be examined more carefully to learn what types of rural 
development under what conditions are most likely to stimulate rural out- 
migration. Research is needed to identify ways to structure rural development 
efforts so as to minimize the risk of stimulating out-migration. Education is 
one particular aspect of this general issue of rural development and migra- 
tion. It may well be that the content of rural education in many developing 
nations cultivates in rural youth the kinds of skills or aspirations which 
encourage them to migrate to urban areas in search of different lifestyles. If 
this is the case, educational planners in developing countries may wish to 
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seek new designs for curricula which will emphasize rural values and life- 
styles to a greater extent. The development of transportation networks or the 
development of a consumer orientation may also contribute to rural out- 
migration. Other rural developments measures, such as irrigation and elec- 
trification, may by increasing productivity, incomes and standards of living, 
reduce rural out-migration. In examining the links between development and 
migration, the question to bear in mind is how to design rural development 
programs such that their economic benefits can be realized without at the 
same time encouraging rural out-migration. More generally, researchers 
should be alerted to identify the unintended migration effects which may 
accompany various government programs and policies in other areas. 


Inasmuch as urbanization and population growth are the two critical 
demographic processes occurring in the less developed countries, it is imper- 
ative that we understand the relationship between the two processes. A basic 
question is, does migration contribute to reductions in the fertility rate? Do 
rural-to-urban migrants experience lower fertility in urban areas than they 
would have experienced if they had remained in rural areas? If so, why? 
What types of migrants, filling what types of positions in the urban system 
are most likely to have reduced fertility, and to what extent do these differ- 
ences become larger over time? To what extent do seasonal and return 
migrants modify their fertility behavior as a result of their urban exposure, 
and to what extent do these migrants affect the fertility orientations and 
behaviors of their rural neighbors? Does rural out-migration contribute to 
the maintenance of high levels of fertility in the rural areas? The answers to 
these questions are not yet well understood. But the answers to these ques- 
tions may suggest which migration patterns should be encouraged. 

In order to understand the decisions leading to moves to urban areas, it 
will be necessary to conduct more research on the perceptions that migrants 
have regarding urban areas, their pre-migration expectations about urban 
life, their dissatisfactions with rural life, and the things which would make 
them regret leaving the village. In developing an understanding of the deci- 
sion process, then, it is necessary to develop a better understanding of the 
ingredients involved in the decision, the relative weights of these ingredients, 
and the way in which various attractions and repulsions of rural and urban 
areas combine to influence the decisions of potential migrants. Not only will 
it be useful to study the perceptions of villagers and the ways in which these 
perceptions are combined in the decision process, it will also be useful to 
learn how the perceptions are developed, that is, what sources of information 
are available, what available sources of information are viewed as most relia- 
ble, and so on. Knowledge gained through these investigations may suggest 
new ways to intervene in the migration process or may suggest, for instance, 
the appropriate content and structure for information programs. 

In general, there is a need for more basic data describing migration pat- 
terns in less developed countries. Compared to other aspects of demographic 
research, migration research is in its infancy. Much attention has been placed 
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so far on net migration. But we need more information on the magnitude of 
opposing streams of migration; the causes of particular streams may not be 
identical to the factors influencing migration in the opposite direction. Fur- 
thermore, there is a need to expand our knowledge of seasonal migration, re- 
turn migration, commuting, as well as the characteristics of the migrants and 
of the communities of origin and destination. It is also important to know 
about the difference between migrants, nonmigrants, and return migrants. 
In thinking about these differences, it is important to realize that migration 
is a very dynamic, fluid situation whose understanding will require attention 
to the changing locations of individuals over time. One who stays in the vil- 
lage may later move to town. One who moves to town may later return to the 
village, or move to another town. One who has returned to the village, may 
once again move to town. The sequential migration histories of individuals 
need to be examined to understand the context of decisions to migrate or not 
to migrate. A solid knowledge of all relevant aspects of the prevailing patterns 
of migration in a particular country is a prerequisite to effective management 
of migration, as are case studies that offer a detailed analysis of specific gov- 
ernment programs to control or manage migration. 


Comprehensive theories and models of migration are still largely lack- 
ing, as are systematically coordinated efforts of researchers to approach the 
problem with a standard set of concepts and operationalizations and a well- 
accepted paradigm. Efforts to move in the direction of systematic and com- 
prehensive theory are hampered by the breadth of the field to be covered, 
both in terms of the geographical regions of interest andin terms of the range 
of relevant variables. Nonetheless, the full potential of our research will not 
be realized unless our efforts become more systematic, integrated, and 
cumulative. 
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RURAL POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 


L.A. PETER GOSLING 
and 
ABDUL HAMID ABDULLAH 


The movement of population from one rural area to another is still the 
major pattern in the world today, but it tends to be neglected in current mi- 
gration research, and in population redistribution planning, both of which 
focus mostly on urbanization. Yet maldistribution of population in rural 
areas may be the basic problem in economic development planning: over- 
crowded rural areas not only contribute the major flow of migrants to the 
towns, but where their growing numbers increase the pressure on fragile re- 
source bases, they also comprise the major ecological hazard. 

This paper introduces some of the problems of spontaneous rural migra- 
tion, and suggests how several levels of government intervention might be 
used in planning for rural population redistribution. Management of sponta- 
neous migration, the use of sponsored land settlement projects, and the use 
of forced resettlement are all considered as possible components of compre- 
hensive rural population redistribution programs. 


Spontaneous Rural-To-Rural Population Redistribution 


The largest component of world population movement today consists of 
individuals and groups moving from one rural location to another.’ Recent 
estimates indicate that the current rate of new rural land settlement is four to 
five million hectares annually, with about 75 percent of this due to spontane- 
ous new settlement.’ Yet spontaneous rural migration and settlement is also 
the least studied aspect of population movement. Few nations have adequate 
internal migration data to analyze spontaneous rural-to-rural migration; 
often the data which do exist cannot be used for analysis of local movements 
that take place within administrative or census reporting units. 

The motivation of most rural migrants is to directly improve their eco- 
nomic position. They move in search of more or better land, and more com- 
patible living situations in other rural locations. But there are also a wide 
range of other motives, including improved security, and escape from family, 
societal or political pressures. Migrants move both to frontier areas where 
undeveloped land is available, and to better developed and more productive 
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areas where they purchase operating farms. Therefore rural migrants are 
both pioneers and upwardly mobile farmers, sometimes moving by stages to 
an ultimate urban destination. 

Rural population flooded out of reservoirs provide one measure of the 
destination preferences and migration behavior of people forced to leave par- 
ticular rural locations. Studies of the resettlement of Thai farmers flooded 
out by the Nam Pong reservoir show that, when forced to move, rural people 
overwhelmingly prefer to move to other rural areas. In this case 67 percent of 
the farmers became pioneers or upwardly mobile farmers, electing to clear 
land on the frontier or to privately acquire new farms in the developed agri- 
cultural landscape, while 30 percent selected resettlement in land settlement 
schemes. Only 3 percent moved to urban areas, despite the fact that destruc- 
tion of their home community, disruption of their life pattern, and the availa- 
bility of capital in the form of cash compensation payments increased the 
potential for urban migration.’ 

Studies of rural-to-urban migrants cite the pro-town comments and val- 
ues of most urban migrants, even those living in marginal slum conditions 
(“It is better to be poor in the city than poor in the countryside,’’ and so on). 
But surveys of rural dwellers provide similarly strongly held views of the val- 
ues of rural life. This suggests that it is usually economic pressure rather than 
psychological preference which fuels migration of rural residents to towns.‘ 

Unchecked and unmanaged population redistribution within rural areas 
may ultimately pose greater problems than those of overurbanization. Over- 
population in rural areas can result in poverty which makes the urban slums 
seem almost paradise by comparison. When rural population expands into 
forest reserves, river watersheds or dry land margins, the impact on the envir- 
onment may be disastrous, altering the behavior of rivers and deserts in such . 
a way as to contribute to natural disasters which dwarf the worst inconveni- 
ences of overurbanization. Forest clearing in the foothills of the Himalayas © 
has a direct consequence in the now almost annual tragedy of massive flood- 
ing in Bangladesh; clearing of the river watersheds in Thailand has brought 
three ‘‘one hundred year’’ floods to Bangkok in the last ten years; and the 
extension of agriculture into the dry margins of the Sahara gave new dimen- 
sion to the Sahel disaster of the past decade. Only a rural romantic still 
assumes that all traditional peasant production systems are equilibrium sys- 
tems which sustain man in a symbiotic relationship with nature. In reality, 
modest changes in location and technology permit the peasant to commit 
ecologic suicide with remarkable ease and efficiency. Moreover, while most 
of the ills of overurbanization are capable of reversal or solution, the conse- 
quences of ecological disaster may be irreversible and insoluble. 

Relatively little is known of the factors involved in spontaneous rural-to- 
rural migration. Most migration research is concerned with rural-to-urban 
migration, in this context studies have been done of the dimensions and caus- 
es of migration flow, migrant motivation and decision-making, migrant his- 
tories, migration incentives and migration management. Very few parallel 
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studies exist of rural-to-rural migrants, although they comprise the largest 
and most important category of migrants. Given the dimensions and the seri- 
ous consequences of spontaneous rural-to-rural population movements, and 
the lack of detailed knowledge about them, there is a great need for research 
in this area, as well as for planned population redistribution in rural areas. 


Management of Rural-To-Rural Population Redistribution 


Management of spontaneous redistribution in rural areas involves two 
types of government programs: those which affect the sending areas and alter 
the rates of out-migration, and those which affect the receiving areas and 
channel spontaneous migration to selected destinations, or restrict entry into 
other rural destinations. Apart from these direct migration management 
measures, however, most government actions and inputs into rural develop- 
ment which are not aimed directly at redistributing population, nevertheless 
have redistributive effects that should be taken into consideration. 

For example, when the government opens public lands for individual 
settlers, large-scale migration within rural areas results. Highway construc- 
tion often triggers “‘land rushes’: for example, the construction of the Bel- 
em-Brazilia road in Brazil resulted in the reported migration of over two mil- 
lion people to locations opened by the highway.* The establishment or expan- 
sion of an irrigation area often leads to similar mass movements of rural pop- 
ulation. When governments solve problems of political instability, especially 
in border areas, increased security can result in increased migration: one 
example is the rapid shift of population to the island of Mindanao in the 
Philippines with the pacification of the Moros, who previously posed a threat 
to intrusive settlers.° In other areas, the control of endemic or epidemic dis- 
ease has led to substantial in-migration. Almost all regional development 
measures have some impact on rural population movement, because people 
move to the more prosperous rural zones around regional towns, where access 
to part-time urban employment may be an additional attraction. When gov- 
ernment implements land settlement or resettlement projects, there are often 
more spontaneous migrants attracted to the project area than those directly 
sponsored by the government. For example, in Indonesia, where as many as 
one million Javanese have been moved to the Outer Islands in the Transmi- 
gration program under government sponsorship, more than a million others 
have moved to the same Transmigration development areas without govern- 
ment sponsorship.’ In some resettlements of population flooded by reser- 
voirs, there has been in-migration of ‘‘foreigners’’ (people from outside the 
resettlement area) to take advantage of the benefits.* Effective project plan- 
ning should include provision for such spontaneous migration. 

Thus government development programs which affect productivity, 
accessibility and security can be used to stabilize current population distribu- 
tion patterns, or to direct the movement of population to selected destina- 
tions. The goal of stabilizing current population distribution should be given 
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highest priority, and in fact is the focal point of most rural development pro- 
grams. In most rural areas, effective rural development programs, combined 
with family planning, should reduce economic pressure to emigrate. The 
usual range of rural reform and development measures in many developing 
nations is often offset by the urban industrial bias which may permeate devel- 
opment planning.’ In many developing nations, national development poli- 
cies favor urban and industrial development, and related commercial agri- 
culture at the expense of small scale farming: within this context it is doubt- 
ful if any mix of rural reforms or minor development inputs will stabilize rur- 
al populations. 

In stabilizing rural population, the type, mix and level of development 
measures is of great importance. A rural development program which in- 
cludes measures that may raise productivity, such as irrigation and other 
production inputs, or increase equity in income distribution, may serve to 
stabilize rural populations. A different mix of inputs which focuses on access 
roads and education may actually increase out-migration to cities, while a 
still higher level of development including both production inputs and social 
services, and creates rural living conditions and incomes close to those found 
in urban areas will serve again to stabilize the rural population. Theoretically, 
when rural development creates living conditions superior to those in town, 
there may be a reverse flow from the cities to rural areas. Given the employ- 
ment problems and poor living conditions in the cities of many developing 
nations, this is a real possibility. Therefore rural development can be man- 
aged to influence a variety of different redistribution patterns, including sta- 
bilization, depending on the mix of development measures and level of in- 
vestment. 

The manipulation of developmental inputs to manage rural population 
redistribution involves at least three components: there must be better under- 
standing of the dynamics of spontaneous rural-to-rural migration; there 
must be better understanding of the impact of any given developmental input 
on rural population redistribution; and there must be a comprehensive na- 
tional plan for rural population redistribution which identifies areas with 
increased carrying capacity, and those areas where additional settlement will 
result in economic and ecological problems. 

The need for research into spontaneous rural-to-rural migration has 
already been mentioned. Knowledge about the characteristics and motiva- 
tions of spontaneous migrants can make it possible to channel spontaneous 
movements by targeting information to potential migrants about possible 
alternative destinations and opportunities. For potential rural-to-urban mi- 
grants, the information field is relatively good, and many potential migrants 
inform themselves of the prospects and problems of urban life through tem- 
porary employment in the town prior to making a migration decision. The 
rural-to-rural migrant has access to far less information, and seldom has an 
opportunity for an ‘“‘experimental’’ experience in his proposed destination. 
While the migrant to urban areas can quickly evaluate the efficacy of his 
decision, through the kind of job he obtains, a rural migrant’s evaluation 
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involves a long period of land clearing and development before the test of 
productivity confirms or confounds his migration decision. By the time this 
happens, the ecological damage may be irreparable, and the alternative of 
returning to his prior location no longer exists (e.g., if he sold his original 
land to make the move). He then becomes part of the landless poor, perhaps 
ultimately entering the concern of demographers by becoming an urban 
migrant. 

Providing information to potential migrants about where suitable land is 
available is but-one of many direct migration management measures already 
used in Western European population redistribution programs. Migration 
counselling can influence selection of new locations; moving subsidies can 
direct migrants to preferred destinations; and various elements such as 
promise of secure tenure, temporary housing, central social services or other 
support elements can be used to attract them to these destinations. 

Ultimately it is important to integrate such population redistribution 
measures into rural development programs. The relationship between various 
developmental inputs and rural population redistribution requires more 
study. For example, it might be desirable to require a “‘migration impact 
study’ similar to environmental impact studies for every proposed develop- 
ment measure which has an impact on rural areas. With this information, it 
might be possible to arrange the timing and spatial distribution of develop- 
mental measures in such a way as to direct rural-to-rural migrants into the 
most desirable locations and alternatives, or at least to inhibit movements 
which could be economically and ecologically damaging. A developmental 
measure which generates undesirable rural population redistribution could 
be eliminated, or modified accordingly. 


To avoid the worst ecological consequences of uncontrolled land settle- 
ment, exclusion is an efficient way of managing rural population redistribu- 
tion. It is successful in most developed countries, where forest reserves and 
other types of public land are closed to agriculture or managed for ecologically 
safe production levels. In most developing countries, exclusion is less suc- 
cessful, and enforcement is weak or often subverted. Exclusion or controlled 
use of public lands is not easy nor politically popular. The combination of 
remoteness of undeveloped public lands and absence of adequate trained 
personnel and administration make enforcement difficult. In many develop- 
ing countries traditional tribal or usufructory land holding systems rest on 
the assumption that all undeveloped land is available for occupation, and the 
act of clearing land is tantamount to title claim. These populations do not 
accept exclusion from government lands, and many public land reserves are 
riddled with squatter occupants. Moreover, exclusion from reserved lands is 
acceptable only if alternative economic opportunities are available to the 
squatters; so long as public land is the best hope of the rural poor, nothing 
can keep them from using it. 

Programs to manage rural-to-rural population redistribution thus oper- 
ate at many levels. First, there must be an inventory of available land and the 
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uses for which it is suitable; possible receiving areas for rural migrants are 
thus identified. Second, government development programs in rural areas 
should take into consideration the likely population redistribution conse- 
quences of their implementation; programs should be designed or modified 
to influence population movements in the desirable directions, and away 
from undesirable receiving areas. Third, government programs can be devel- 
oped to enhance the attractiveness of desirable receiving areas, and of send- 
ing areas if the distributional objective includes restricting out-migration in 
sending areas. Fourth, direct management measures such as the provision of 
information and subsidies should channel migrants towards desirable receiv- 
ing areas. Finally, exclusion should be enforced to keep rural migrants out of 
areas where their settlement could have adverse ecological and economic con- 
sequences. 

It is likely that these management measures will have only a limited suc- 
cess in achieving the desired rural population redistribution. Research is 
needed into spontaneous movements in order to indicate what measures are 
likely to work, and such research is currently lacking. It is not known what 
kind and level of subsidy is required to persuade people to move in the desired 
directions, and it is possible that assisted migrants may be less likely to stay 
in the chosen locations should things not work out as well as they expected. 
The level of investment required in both sending and receiving areas to make 
them attractive may be quite high. In the design and manipulation of general 
rural development programs, there may be a conflict of objectives between 
goals of the development project and those of population redistribution 
which may not always be resolved. For example, construction of a highway is 
likely to attract migrants to the lands made accessible by it even though such 
lands are considered to be unsuitable for agricultural settlement. Informa- 
tion programs are likely to be the most successful, and exclusion policies may | 
also work, although as previously mentioned, there are enforcement and oth- 
er problems with the latter solution. In general, the government cannot accu- 
rately predict the numbers which are likely to move in the planned directions. 


The above discussion of management measures applies only to market- 
economy countries, where the government has control over only a limited 
number of variables, and market forces are still the primary determinant of 
spontaneous rural population redistribution. If market forces happen to 
channel migrants to undesirable (e.g., ecologically precarious or sensitive) 
rural locations, the government may be unwilling or unable to counteract 
these forces. In centrally planned economies, on the other hand, govern- 
ments exercise fairly effective control of rural resources, and many of the 
problems faced by management measures may not arise. Where rural popu- 
lations are organized into collectives or state farms, and no private farming 
exists, population distribution will be fairly stable, mobility is limited, nearly 
all rural population movements will be planned, and the problems caused by 
unchecked spontaneous rural population redistribution will not arise. 


s 


Sponsored Rural-To-Rural Population Redistribution 


In most developing nations, the management of rural population redis- 
tribution as outlined above is less well-developed than government-spon- 
sored movement of population. Instead of using indirect measures of affect 
migration decisions and influence migrant flow, the government establishes 
rural destinations, usually developing new agricultural land, and then often 
selects the population who will move to these destinations. This sponsored 
population redistribution requires higher levels of government intervention 
and therefore increased cost and administrative support. 

Two categories of sponsored rural population redistribution will be con- 
sidered here, land settlement and resettlement. Land settlement may be 
termed optional and selective: people have a choice of whether or not to enter 
the settlement, and those who enter the settlement may be selected for cer- 
tain social or economic characteristics. Resettlement is neither optional nor 
selective: it involves the relocation of entire populations, often moved against 
their will by war or developmental measures. Examination of what is most 
successful and what fails in both these categories will provide an important 
source of information for the planning of more effective and equitable popu- 
lation redistribution programs. 


Land Settlement 


In much of the developing world the preference for sponsored land set- 
tlement dates from the colonial period, and is maintained for many of the 
same reasons it originated as part of colonial policy.’ Most sponsored rural 
population redistribution involves the establishment of large land settlement 
schemes, in which virgin land is brought under cultivation, and settled by peo- 
ple recruited or selected from other rural areas. Such projects had several 
advantages. There was sufficient control and management to ensure the pro- 
duction of quality-controlled export crops or food crops vital to the mainte- 
nance of urban areas. The projects permitted the concentration of scarce re- 
sources in trained personnel and capital under optimal controlled conditions, 
to achieve maximum return. They are more highly visible than diffused 
developmental inputs into the rural economy, and demonstrated the success 
of development and the efficacy of economic planners. Where social goals 
were included in the project, such as land reform or the alleviation of rural 
poverty, it again provided a visible demonstration of the reformist orientation 
and activities of the government. Thus land settlements concentrated rural 
development, and sometimes reform, in small controlled areas under optimal 
conditions, rather than distributing developmental inputs to the entire rural 
population, where small inputs might well have disappeared without a trace. 

There is a long history and great variety of large-scale land settlements 
in the developing world.'’ Millions of people have settled in government- 
sponsored settlements, which have had a major impact on domestic and ex- 
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port production in a number of countries, constitute the focal point of rural 
development programs, and consume a large part of the investment made in 
the attempt to improve rural life. 

The goals of land settlement projects vary widely. Most settlements are 
explicitly or implicitly production-oriented; however, the maximization of 
production may be limited by incorporation of other goals as well. Some pro- 
jects are primarily designed to settle frontier areas, which may be only mar- 
ginally productive. Others are designed to relieve rural poverty, which may 
lead to the recruitment of settlers who may not be the most productive farm- 
ers. Some projects may be designed to accommodate the landless poor as a 
substitute for land reform in nations where landowners are politically power- 
ful and land is plentiful; new settlements then avoid conflicts with landowners 
and yield quicker solutions to the problem of landlessness."’ In some cases 
there is the direct goal of relieving population pressure, such as in the trans- 
migration program in Indonesia where over the past 70 years almost a million 
people have been removed from crowded Java and Bali to empty regions of 
the Outer Islands. This mix of goals of many land settlement projects may 
result in some trade-off between maximum production returns and one or 
more social or political goals. 

There has been little careful and comprehensive evaluation of land set- 
tlement projects to determine how effective they have been in redistributing 
rural population, and such research should have high priority.** How many 
people have been settled in land settlement schemes as compared with spon- 
taneous rural migration? Do land settlement projects accommodate people 
who would otherwise be spontaneous migrants, or recruit people who other- 
wise would not move? Are settlers on land settlements projects better off or 
worse off economically than those who migrant spontaneously? Are people 
who go to land settlements more or less prone to move on to urban locations, 
or return to their home villages, when compared with spontaneous migrants? 
Do land settlements contribute to the solution of the problem of rural poverty 
(i.e., do they attract the poor and landless) and of rural overpopulation (i.e., 
do settlers come from the most crowded communities)? What is the cost-ef- 
fectiveness of land settlement projects as opposed to other rural development 
measures in both expansion of production and solution of social problems? 

Pending the results of research on these and other population-related 
questions, it is assumed here that land settlements do play a role in popula- 
tion redistribution. It may also be assumed that anything which enhances the 
success of a land settlement project will also increase its effectiveness in pop- 
ulation redistribution. For example, as the welfare of settlers is improved, 
they are more likely to remain in the settlement rather than returning to their 
original location, or moving on to the city. Therefore, the following section 
will consider briefly those factors involved in the success or failure of land set- 
tlements, defined in terms of the most common goal — production increase. 
The possibility of designing land ‘settlements in such a way as to enhance 
their role in planned population redistribution in rural areas will also be ex- 
amined. 
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Factors Influencing the Success of Land Settlements 


In this review we use a list of components or factors which affect the suc- 
cess of land settlement schemes, first outlined by Arthur Lewis. 


It seems that success [of land settlement] depends on the follow- 
ing factors: a) choosing the right place; b) choosing the right set- 
tlers; c) physical preparation of the site before the settlers arrive; 
d) settlers’ capital; e) the organization of group activities; f) acre- 
age per settler; and g) the conditions of tenure." 


(a) Choosing the Right Place 


The “‘right place’ involves both site and location. Site factors such as 
soil quality, slope, water availability, drainage and a wide range of other en- 
vironmental conditions are the most important determinants of success. The 
location of the site must provide access to market services and administra- 
tion. Probably more land settlements have failed due to poor site characteris- 
tics than for any other reason. Many land settlements have been located on 
marginal land because good land has long since been occupied, or is con- 
trolled by private owners. Where good quality land is available, its use may 
be limited by factors of health or accessibility. 

Land settlements on marginal or inaccessible land are characterized by 
slow rates of development, low income levels and high turnover of settlers. In 
some cases declines in production are suffered over time, perhaps because of 
the remigration of the more innovative or more wealthy, and hence more 
mobile settlers, leaving a residual population lacking in both capital and 
skills. High levels of government assistance or continued subsidy may be nec- 
essary to maintain these marginal settlements. 

The limits posed by site and location can be partially corrected for by 
investment: by irrigation, drainage control, fertilizer usage, road construc- 
tion, disease control, and other services. In general, correcting inadequacies 
of site may require higher capital and recurrent costs than correcting prob- 
lems posed by poor situation. Site problems also pose the ultimate limit on 
land settlement: where there is no more cultivable land available, as in Bang- 
ladesh, there can be no new land settlement. Almost all other limiting factors 
on land settlement can be modified, but the absence of suitable land is “‘non- 
negotiable.” 

Choosing the right place may also involve an allocation of land between 
government-sponsored land settlements and spontaneous private land settle- 
ments. Complementary land settlement leaves relatively high quality and 
accessible land to be settled by private individuals, including spontaneous 
migrants, while government land development is concentrated on marginal 
or “‘problem”’ lands in which higher levels of investment and administration 
can overcome problems of poor soil, drainage, irrigation, health or other lim- 
iting factors which would deter spontaneous migration. Supplementary land 
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settlement combines government land settlement and private settlement in 
the same area, with the infrastructure of the government settlement — access 
roads, services and administrative facilities — serving to attract spontaneous 
migrants to adjacent areas. The transmigration projects in Indonesia are an 
example of this pattern. Centralized land settlement limits all land develop- 
ment to government projects, usually as a part of a central plan. 


(b) Choosing the right people: settler selection 


The selection of people for land settlement is the most important single 
decision taken by land settlement administrations. The purpose of settler 
selection is to recruit the type of person who will contribute the most to the 
development of the project, defined in production terms. Settlers with capital 
of their own, and adult agricultural experience, who are mature married 
males in the 25-35 age group, with children, and in good health, have proved 
to be the most motivated and productive. Grouping settlers of similar ethnic 
background minimizes tension and helps organize community life, especially 
in the early stages of settlement. Rather than making this a criterion for 
selection, it might be built into a plan that designates certain schemes for 
people from specific localities, tribal or linguistic groups. 

As previously mentioned, selection of the most productive settlers is likely 
to conflict with the goa! of using land settlements to solve problems of rural 
poverty, landlessness and migration to cities. Usually, the optimum settler is 
not the poorest, may already have some limited land, and may not even be 
the most likely urban migrant. However, land settlement projects designed 
specifically for the most disadvantaged may require high levels of subsidy to 
improve their level of living. In Thailand, where land settlements or Nikhom 
are limited to the landless poor, many have failed to achieve the same income 
levels as adjacent villages despite higher levels of government inputs.’ There 
are ecological, economic and organizational factors involved in this case, but 
at least part of the differential is based on the quality of the settlers. 


(c) Preparation of the site 


Site preparation ranges from no preparation at all to establishment of 
producing crops. Many land settlement schemes have failed mainly due to 
inadequate site preparation prior to settlement. 


The decision concerning the degree of settler participation in site 
development is a critical one. It is obviously possible — as has 
been done often in the past — to admit settlers to a new area 
without prior preparation of the site, allowing them to succeed or 
fail by their own efforts. Contrarily, preparations can be so com- 
prehensive that the settlers have little to do. Between these two 
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extremes are many possible degrees of site development, and the 
amount of preliminary work to be done in each case must be a 
matter for close deliberation and careful decision, giving due con- 
sideration to the land, the people who will occupy it, and the 
resources available. 


The degree of site preparation desirable is a subject of controversy mainly 
because it involves the largest expense in land settlement. One extreme mini- 
mizes the land development costs by assuming that the settlers will invest 
their human capital in clearing and developing their plots over a period of 
years. The other extreme develops the land completely, often passing on the 
costs of development to the farmer as a debt to be repaid from the proceeds 
of future production.*’ 

The extent of site preparation may influence the kind of people who 
move to the land settlement. Landless or poor people with little capital may 
be more attracted by the promise of an operating farm, even with the associ- 
ated debt, while settlers with capital may prefer to invest directly in their own 
land development rather than repaying high interest loans. Contradictorily, 
land settlements which have predominantly social goals of alleviating poverty 
and landlessness often take the low-investment path, requiring settlers to 
develop their own land. On the other hand, land settlements with predomi- 
nant production goals often have extensive site preparation to maximize im- 
mediate production, and may limit settlement to established and experienced 
farmers. 


(d) Settlers’ capital 


The provision of some form of credit is essential to the success of a land 
settlement. In some schemes, settlers can borrow money from private and 
public sources. In others, settlement agencies either supervise credit pro- 
grams for the settlers or require them to work for subsistence allowances. 
These may end before or when crop production begins. Paying settlers and 
their eligible family members subsistence allowances to work under supervi- 
sion on their allotted holdings before production begins, as practiced in Ma- 
laysia’s federal land schemes, is a form of supervised credit programs. Again, 
it is somewhat paradoxical that the land settlement projects which are de- 
signed to accommodate the poor and landless are often provided with less 
credit facilities and management than those designed for production goals. 


(e) Organization of group activities 


Leadership or management is required to organize elements such as cap- 
ital, settlers’ activities and other support services. In most projects, settlers 
are provided with individual family-size holdings. They can farm their hold- 
ings entirely on their own, or farm co-operatives may be formed to coordinate 
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TABLE 4-1 


Factors for Evaluating Performance of Land Settlement 


Points 
Factor I: Site Selection 
1. Marginal land, inaccessible 0 
2. Marginal land, accessible 1 
3. Productive land, inaccessible ld 
4. Productive land, accessible 20 


Factor II: Settler Selection 
1. Poor and/or landless 1 
2. Limited capital and/or land 
3. Limited capital and/or land and adult 

agricultural experience 3 
4. Limited capital and/or land, agricul- 

tural experience, mature married male 


with children 4 
S. All of the above, together with prime 
age and good health S: 


Factor III: Site Preparation 

. No preparation at all 

. Temporary shelter provided 
. Village area cleared 

. Permanent houses built 

. Part of farm area cleared 

. Whole of farm area cleared 
. Main crops planted 


SIH BR WN = 
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Factor IV: Settlers’ Capital 
1. Settlers with no capital/no credit 

provided 
2. Settlers with capital 1 
3. Settlers with capital and some form 

of credit provided 2 
4. Supervised credit program 3 
5. Rigidly administered subsistence 

allowance 4 
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Factor V: Organization of Group Activities 

1. No organization 

2. Independent family farms 

3. Settlers cooperatives 

4. Centralized control of farm operations, 
extension, supervision, processing, 
marketing, etc. 3 

5. Some form of compulsion applied to 
follow centrally organized activities 4 


No = © 


Factor VI: Acreage per Settler (Southeast 
Asian allocations) 

1. Below 5 acres and above 30 acres 

2. 20-30 acres 

3. 5-9 acres 

4. 10-19 acres 


&wWN 


Factor VII: Conditions of Tenure 
1. Unspecified and/or uncontrolled 0 
2. Non-ownership/de jure or de facto 

tenancy | 1 
3. Leasehold/freehold without restrictions 
4. Leasehold/freehold with restrictions 3 


No 


some farming activities, or the settlement agency may assume responsibility 
for organizing all farm activities. If the family-size farm is to be economic, all 
those operations which are most efficiently done on a larger scale, such as 
mechanized cultivation, irrigation, crop processing, marketing, purchasing 
supplies, research and technical advice, must be organized by some central 
agency. 

An important related question is whether the settlers should be subjected 
to centralized controls or given the freedom to do what they want. Where the 
social advantages of small-scale operation can be gainfully combined with 
economic advantages of large-scale control, the use of some forms of compul- 
sion by settlement agencies is necessary. This use of compulsion does not nec- 
essarily discourage farmers’ initiatives, but may benefit them, especially 
where advanced farming practices are still new to the settlers. To the extent 
that the organization of group activities under centralized control provides 
greater security and makes less demands on individual settlers’ capital and 
labor, it tends to favor the landless and the poor. 
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TABLE 4-2 


Scheme/Program Characteristics. Scheme Performance Level 
Bee ye eee 


Organi- 

Site Settler Site zation Condi- 

selec- selec- prepara- Settlers’ of group Acreage/ tions of Total 
Scheme tion tion tion capital actitivies Settler tenure points 
Alto Beni I 
Bolivia 1 3 2 2 1 1 2 12 
Alto Beni II I 3 1 1 1 I 2 10 
Farm 
Settlement 
Western 
Nigeria 1 1 5 Z 1 3 0 13 
FELDA 
Malaysia 20 5 6 4 4 4 3 46 
Igbariam 
Eastern 
Nigeria 20 4 5) 3 “ 4 3 41 
PLS 
Region 5, 
Sara Buri, 
Thailand 20 “ 6 Z 4 4 te 42 
Wauna- 
Yarakita 
Guyana 1 1 1 0 0 2 0 +, 


Sources: Tunku Shamsul Bahrin and P.D.A. Pereira, FELDA: Twenty-One Years of Land Development (Kuala 
Lumpur: FELDA, 1977). C. Boonman, S. Tongpang, and C. Konjing, Socio-Economic Conditions and Agricultural 
Planning of Phra Buddhabat Land Settlement, Saraburi (Bangkok: Kasetsart University, 1969), B.S. Floyd and M. 
Adine, “Farm Settlement in Eastern Nigeria: A Geographical Appraisal,’’ Economic Geography 43 (3). Michael 
Nelson, The Development of Tropical Lands (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973). Werner Roider. | 


(f) Acreage per settler 


A settler family needs a farm small enough to handle and large enough 
to make a living. An optimum or economically-sized holding may vary widely 
depending on the type of land use, the technology to be used, the capital re- 
sources available, the areas involved, and the objectives of the project. Be- 
cause a land settlement project should take in as many families as it possibly 
can, and settle them on farms of economic and manageable size, farm sizes 
which are too small or too large are disadvantageous. For example, within 
the Southeast Asian context, farms below 5 acres in size may be uneconomic 
even in rice/mixed crop farming while farms above 30 acres are too large for 
single families to handle. The optimum and economic size of farm is between 
10 and 20 acres, and for many the size below that (5-9 acres) is considered 
more favorable than one above the optimum (21-30 acres). The goal of mak- 
ing land settlement absorptive of population would best be served by mini- 
mum size farms, which would greatly increase the number of families who 
could be accommodated. This conflicts with production goals, since opti- 


Scheme/Program Characteristics. Scheme Performance Level 


Performance Level Net 
Rated % Planned income/ 
by number of Cost/ family/ 
source settlers family year 
Medium 50 U.S. $6621 USS 382350 
Medium US $ 2154 LSes 200) 
Less Successful 38 U.S. $ 5600 LS 42270 
Impressive 100 U.S. $11,000 U S23 47350 
Successful 100 U.S. $ 5000 U.S. $ 1200 
Successful N/A N/A U.S. $ 540 
Failure LY A N/A N/A 


Farm Settlements for Socio-Economic Development: The Western Nigerian Case (New York: Humanities Press. 
1971). James W. Vining. “Site Development and Settlement Scheme Failure in Guyana.” Journal of Tropical 
Geography 42. This table also appears in L.A. Peter Gosling. ‘Population Redistribution: Patterns, Policies 
and Prospects,” in World Population and Development Challenges and Prospects, ed. Philip M. Hauser 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1979), table 12.2, pp. 416-17. 


mum size farms promise the most economic current and future production. 
Indeed, if agriculture becomes more capital-intensive over time, the optimal 


farm size may rise, reducing the population absorptive capacity of land set- 
tlements. 


(g) Conditions of tenure 


One of the major points of disagreement between land settlement agen- 
cies and settlers involves conditions of tenure. Most settlers want clear title to 
land, with freedom to rent, subdivide, pass on in inheritance, or sell. But 
most land settlement goals may be damaged if settlers exercise these rights 
under clear title, therefore many settlement agencies either lease land to set- 
tlers or impose controlled title arrangements which often confuse or alienate 
settlers. Many settlers, especially the poor and the landless, perceive lease- 
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holds or control of title alienation as an exchange of a village landlord for a 
settlement authority landlord. There is evidence that freehold title may re- 
duce the efficiency of land settlements, however, and may overturn their 
social benefits as settlers lose their title through fraud, debt or improvidence. 
Restrictions on ownership and on the conditions of sale or other transfer are 
desirable, particularly during the formative stages of land settlement pro- 
jects, since there is a correlation between control of title and production. 


Tables 4-1 and 4-2 present a comparative evaluation of selected land set- 
tlement projects. Income per household is used as the measure of success for 
each project. For each of Lewis’ factors discussed above, a series of alterna- 
tives is listed, in ascending order of government intervention, and each is 
arbitrarily assigned a point value or score as shown in Table 4-1. These scores 
are based on a review of the literature on what contributes to success or fail- 
ure in land settlement projects. Table 4-2 shows the results of an application 
of these scores to selected land settlement projects. This assignment of scores 
is often quite subjective, based on non-comparable narrative sources for each 
land settlement. This attempt does represent one format for comparative 
evaluation of land settlement projects, however, identifying the most impor- 
tant components, and the desirable intervention level. 

Table 4-2 suggests that the level of intervention and investment may be 
an important determinant of success in land settlement projects.'® There is 
no question that many of the desirable components of land settlements are 
expensive, but high levels of intervention and investment alone do not pro- 
duce successful projects. Management or adequate administration is also an 
important factor and may play the crucial role in mobilizing settlers to 
achieve project goals. Moreover, high investment land settlements which are’ 
successful in terms of household income are not necessarily the best from the 
point of view of social welfare or population redistribution. Selection of the 
most productive settlers may not include many of the most needy landless 
and poor, while establishment of optimum sized farms makes the settlements 
less absorptive than might be desirable for population redistribution purposes. 
Large investment in complete size development and production infrastruc- 
ture may maximize net benefits (total benefits minus costs) of the project, 
but does not maximize the benefit-cost ratio (i.e., cost-effectiveness). 


Implications for Planned Population Redistribution 


Although rarely specifically targeted at rural population redistribution, 
land settlement projects do have an impact on such redistribution. Their lo- 
cation, choice of settlers through recruitment or screening, size of landhold- 
ing planned for the settlement, level of support services provided in the settle- 
ment, income level generated by settlers, and other factors are all important 
in influencing the area from which settlers are drawn, the type of settler who 
moves to land settlements, the numbers who can be accommodated in the 
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settlements, and the permanency of their residence in the settlements. The 
orientation of most land settlement projects to maximizing production goals 
does not systematically affect rural population redistribution, however, and 
it is unlikely that even projects which are highly successful in terms of pro- 
duction can significantly offset population redistribution trends generated by 
market forces, such as the growing landlessness and displacement of small 
farmers and agricultural wage laborers with increasing commercialization, 
technological change and consolidation of landholdings in agriculture. 


A further limitation of the population redistribution function of land 
settlements, in addition to those of scale, absorptive capacity, and quantita- 
tive impact on the total rural landscape, is their generally static allocative na- 
ture. Land settlements usually do not provide for the livelihood of future gen- 
erations of settlers’ families since subdivision of plots is frequently forbidden 
and most of the children in each family will invariably have to find employ- 
ment elsewhere. Furthermore, as technological innovations increase labor 
productivity in agriculture, the labor-absorptive capacity of land settlements 
is reduced, perhaps even more rapidly than in the less well-organized, lower- 
investment private farming sector of the rural economy.’ Thus, at best, land 
settlements projects can absorb a small proportion of rural migrants and alle- 
viate rural overpopulation for one generation, with settlers’ families contrib- 
uting to further rural migration in the future, eventually to the stream of rur- 
al-urban migrants. Ultimately, as the history of all developed market-econo- 
my countries has shown, there are fairly narrow limits to agriculture as a sup- 
port base for growing populations. While developing rural industrialization 
may seem an attractive employment-generating solution, the question of ade- 
quate markets arises. If industries in urban areas are inadequate to provide 
jobs for all who seek them, there is no reason to expect rurally-based indus- 


tries to do any better. 
In order for land settlements to accommodate growing populations and 


dynamic population redistribution, they will have to become more than land 
settlements with narrow agricultural production and social goals. Perhaps the 
ultimate form of land settlement is represented by the collective or state farm 
of centrally-planned economies. In China, especially, both communes and 
state farms have been evolving into highly self-sufficient residential and pro- 
duction units which, though rurally based, also contain increasing amounts 
of secondary and tertiary activities (industries and services). In most develop- 
ing countries, concern for the spatial distribution of population must ulti- 
mately be translated into elimination of the traditional identification of dif- 
ferent productive sectors with particular spatial locations — agriculture in 
rural areas and industry in the cities. Sponsored land settlement communi- 
ties may then form the nuclei of attempts to integrate industrial and service 
activities which can support greater population densities than agriculture 
alone, into rural areas. For example, each land settlement could develop its 
own “‘town.’”’ Such decentralization of industry and its associated population 
redistribution can obviously only take place within a national planning con- 
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text substituting spatially-oriented planning for the agglomerative forces of 
the market in the allocation of investments.’° This implies a fundamental 
transformation and reorganization of both urban and rural areas. 


Resettlement 


The highest level of government intervention in population redistribution 
is found in resettlement programs. Like so many of the terms used in popula- 
tion and development studies, there is little uniformity in the use of the term 
resettlement. In this paper it is used to refer to situations where the entire 
population of a given area or community is uprooted and reestablished in 
new locations. It is the most extreme form of intervention, or sponsored redis- 
tribution, in which there is ordinarily no choice given to any of the population 
to remain in their original location. All other types of rural population redis- 
tribution are optional and selective, either because individuals make the 
decision about leaving or remaining, or the population who moves is a subset 
of the total population, selected for certain skills, age structure, or social or 
economic characteristic. In contrast, resettlement is non-selective and not 
optional. 

The active force in resettlement is usually external to the group being 
resettled. Sometimes resettlement may have a primary motivation of directly 
benefitting the “‘target’’ population, but usually their interests are secondary 
or not considered at all. Pastoral nomads and swidden cultivators are reset- 
tled to curtail presumed ecological damage or to achieve quasi-political goals 
of stabilizing migratory population (although in the long run some of these. 
groups may profit from being relocated). Most resettlement has been under- 
taken for security reasons, or to accommodate people displaced by develop- 
ment projects. Yet people moved for security reasons seldom feel more secure. 
Farmers flooded out of reservoirs do not often share the benefits of the dam, 
which accrue to power consumers and other farmers in the area irrigated by 
the dam, and the Pacific islanders moved from their homeland to provide 
atomic tests sites are still unable to perceive the direct or indirect benefits of 
atomic weapons systems. 

Resettlement may be either temporary or permanent. Natural disaster of 
flood or drought, and the larger disaster of war and political persecution may 
lead to dislocation of entire populations, and require their temporary reset- 
tlement in new locations. This dislocation is usually perceived to be temporary, 
however, and the assumption is that they will return to their original location 
when the rains return, flood waters recede, peace returns or governments 
change. These populations are usually treated as short-term refugees, housed 
in temporary camps, and given relief assistance rather than being perma- 
nently reestablished in a new location. There is another important distinction 
from most other resettled populations: ‘the force which drives refugees to 
move is ‘‘non-negotiable.’’ A natural disaster or hostile force seems a more 
inevitable and hence a more acceptable cause for movement than one’s own 
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government’s desire to control insurgents or build dams. Moreover, in many 
cases the refugees actually decide when, and often where, they will move, 
while both time of move and destination may be imposed on people resettled 
for security or development reasons. Because of the temporary nature of 
much refugee resettlement, and the modest control they have over their own 
destiny, they may be a less relevant reference group for planned population 
redistribution than populations resettled for security or developmental 
reasons. 

Many of the problems of resettlement stem from the fact that it is imposed 
or forced, and not sought by the population involved. Voluntary migrants are 
inclined to defend their decision to move, and to be more content, to function 
more efficiently and to be more innovative than those who are forced to move 
against their will. The forced resettlee has an external force on whom to fasten 
blame for his myriad problems, while the voluntary migrant has no one to 
blame but himself. Similarly, voluntary migration is often selective of the 
more motivated and innovative individuals in the community, whereas reset- 
tlement of entire communities include the reluctant, the inept and the unfit. 


Because resettlement involves complete intervention in the process of 
population involved. Voluntary migrants are inclined to defend their decision 
to move, and to be more content, to function more efficiently and to be more 
innovative than those who are forced to move against their will. The forced 
resettlee has an external force on whom to fasten blame for his myriad prob- 
lems, while the voluntary migrant has no one to blame but himself. Similarly, 
voluntary migration is often selective of the more motivated and innovative 
individuals in the community, whereas resettlement of entire communities 
includes the reluctant, the inept and the unfit. 


Because resettlement involves complete intervention in the process of 
population redistribution, the most extreme form of planned population 
relocation, it is instructive to analyze what has happened in cases of security 
and developmental resettlement. These provide data and experience useful 
for evaluating the extent to which resettlement can be successfully used for 
population redistribution. 


Compulsory resettlement is usually unpopular, traumatic and expen- 
Sive; it also raises questions of human rights and social justice. Therefore it 
should not be considered as a major population redistribution strategy. 
There are cases, however, when forced resettlement may be unavoidable. 
Many development projects, particularly the construction of large reservoirs, 
will require resettlement. Watershed management and protection of forest 
reserves require resettlement of squatters currently located in these areas. 
Resettlement may be required to reduce population pressures where other 
migration inducements have failed. Finally, there are a range of political rea- 
sons why governments resettle populations against their wills. Therefore, in- 
stead of concentrating on the problems and inequities involved in forced 
resettlement, this paper will concentrate on how to implement inevitable 
resettlement in the least damaging way.”' 
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This review of resettlement will examine two major categories: develop- 
ment resettlement and political or security resettlement. 

Security resettlement is carried out for political purposes, to deny insur- 
gents access to a support base provided by a scattered and unprotected rural 
population, implemented under wartime conditions, in haste, usually with- 
out adequate planning, and often by the military. Development resettlement 
is carried out for economic reasons, so that infrastructure with regional or 
national benefits — such as dams and highways — can be built. The removal 
is carried out under conditions of peace, usually by special agencies designed 
to facilitate resettlement of the displaced population. Despite the time availa- 
ble for advanced planning, however, most development resettlement resem- 
bles security resettlement in both haste and in the absence of adequate plan- 
ning. 

In general security resettlement can be seen as a control measure, and is 
seldom economically successful unless it includes an adequate developmental 
framework. Development resettlement is usually seen as an opportunity to 
benefit the resettled population by improving their life in the process of relo- 
cating them. The goal is worthy, but implementation is often difficult, and 
requires comprehensive planning together with high levels of intervention 
and investment. 


Development Resettlement 


People are displaced by a wide range of development infrastructure, 
including reservoirs, highways, airstrips, irrigation canals and industrial 
estates. Development resettlement will be reviewed for two reasons: to sug- 
gest improvements in the design of resettlement programs for development 
displaced population, and to outline some of the problems involved in forced 
population redistribution. 

The largest numbers of people displaced by development are those who 
are flooded out of reservoirs, and they comprise the main reference group for 
development displaced population.” The listing of reservoir displaced popu- 
lation over the past 25 years in Table 4-3 is far from complete. As the entry 
for Thailand indicates (11 projects displacing 130,000 people), the aggregate 
population displaced by many small reservoir projects matches or exceeds 
that of single large dams, and dozens of countries with multiple small pro- 
jects are not included in the table. Moreover, large projects in the USSR and 
China are not included. A complete listing of reservoir flooded populations in 
the last quarter century would probably exceed 2,000,000, not including pro- 
jects in the USSR and China. 

We will review the major elements involved in the design of a successful 
resettlement program, with the assumption that some elements have applica- 
tion in the design of population redistribution programs. A successful reset- 
tlement program is one which can be considered to have achieved the two 
goals of economic restoration and social satisfaction. Economic restoration 
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TABLE 4-3 


Numbers of People Evacuated in Association with 
Some Large Dams in Less Developed Countries 


Number of 
Evacuees 

Year Dam (Nearest 

Country Dam Closed Thousand) 
India Damodar Valley 1953-1959 93,000 
(4 projects) 

Zambia/ Rhodesia Kariba 1958 35,000/22,000 
Egypt/Sudan Aswan 1964 70,000-48,000 
Ghana Volta 1964 82,000 
Pakistan Mangla 1967 90,000 
Nigeria Kainji 1968 44,000 
Ivory Coast Kossou 1971 75,000 
Philippines Upper Pampanga 1973 14,000 
Pakistan Tarbela 1974 86,000 
Thailand (11 projects) 1963-1977 130,000 


Source: L.A.P. Gosling, et al., Pa Mong Resettlement (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, Department of Geography, 1978). 


means that the resettlees should be returned to the same economic level, 
measured in terms of assets, income and income potential, enjoyed before 
resettlement; social satisfaction means that the resettlees must judge their 
post-resettlement situation to be as good as it was prior to being moved, and 
they must feel the actual process of resettlement was handled with fairness, 
honesty and efficiency. 

Resettlement program design should include the following elements: 


(a) Replacement income 
The chief goal of most resettlement projects in the past has been some 


version of restoration of prior income levels. Most resettlement projects, how- 
ever, do not include either the research or planning necessary to implement 
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it. Resettlement plans have not usually incorporated detailed surveys of in- 
come levels before the flood. Income targets have not been set for resettle- 
ment projects. Rigorous post-flood evaluations of resettlement programs 
have not generally been conducted.”° 

Many reservoir resettlees appear to be economically worse off as a result 
of being forced to move. Definitive statements concerning changed income 
levels are not possible because of the lack of quantitative studies. Most reset- 
tlees from the Aswan (Egypt), Kariba (Zambia and Rhodesia), and Volta 
(Ghana) projects, however, reportedly have less land, poorer quality land, or 
both, and perceive themselves as being worse off compared to their situations 
before evacuation. Similarly, the economic prospects for the majority of the 
Tarbela (Pakistan) resettlees are not bright. Eighty-five percent of these peo- 
ple currently have no source of income, and are living on their compensation 
money. 


(b) Inclusion of all damaged persons 


A resettlement program should include all persons, flooded and non- 
flooded, who are significantly disadvantaged by the reservoir. There are sev- 
eral categories of people who are disadvantaged by a reservoir. These include 
the flooded population, who lose land, buildings and other property; non- 
flooded people who are cut off from services in the flooded area; and non- 
flooded people who receive the flooded resettles into their communities. Yet, 
most reservoir resettlement projects have often focused only upon people 
whose property has been flooded by the reservoir and little or no attention 
has been given in any of the other disadvantaged categories. 

The argument against more generous programs for non- Benet rats * is 
that these people do not lose property as the result of the creation of the 
reservoir, and can theoretically take their skills or labor elsewhere.to reestab- 
lish themselves. This argument ignores the fact that the non-landowners were 
part of an integrated social and economic system which was destroyed by the 
reservoir. Consequently, these non-landowners have lost their sources of live- 
lihood, and have been seriously disadvantaged by the creation of the reser- 
voir. 


(c) Compensation for losses 


Resettlement programs should provide full and fair compensation for all 
losses suffered by all people significantly affected by the reservoir. In general, 
compensation programs have failed to compensate all damaged persons, 
have excluded many legitimate losses which merit compensation, and have 
set compensation rates at inadequate levels.” 
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Two basic approaches have been followed. Resettlement agencies have 
either substituted land-for-land and houses-for-houses, or they have given 
cash for flood losses. In the latter case, the resettlees have usually had the op- 
tion of buying into planned settlements. On the other hand, resettlees in 
Thailand have received cash compensation and the right to enter a planned 
settlement at no charge or for nominal sums. Settlement land represents a 
real addition to the cash compensation in all cases where the resettlees are 
not required to buy the full value of the settlement land.”° 

Table 4-4 summarizes compensation policies for some major dam pro- 
jects. 


TABLE 4-4 
Compensation Policies for Selected Dam -Projects 


Compensable Losses 


Tree Farm Business 
Project Land House Crops Crops Losses 
Aswan Cash** Cash** Casns* —— Cash** 
Kainji Land* House* — Cash — 
Kossou . 
Mangla/Tarbela Cash** Cash** — — — 
Volta Land*** House a — — 
Laos*** » iad 2 i a 
Thailand Cash Cash Cash Cash*** 
Land Value or 
Moving 
Costs 


*Early resettlee received cash. Later resettlee received houses. 
**Could buy into planned settlement. 
*** Cash compensation was originally planned, but has never been paid. 
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(d) Choice of alternatives 


One of the major problems in reservoir resettlement programs is the 
feeling of the resettlees that they are forced from their homes into a new loca- 
tion with no control of their own destiny. In part this feeling can be offset by 
providing the resettled population with the choice of several alternative desti- 
nations from which they can make their selection. In addition, effective com- 
munication with the resettled population, and their involvement with the de- 
sign of resettlement alternatives can play a major role in gaining acceptance 
for the program.’°® 

A number of reservoir resettlement projects permit the resettlees to ar- 
range their own resettlement. In the United States, compensation money is 
paid, and funds provided for travel to seek a new location in the private land 
market. In Thailand, 70 percent of the resettlees used their compensation 
funds to purchase land in the private land market, at destinations of the indi- 
vidual choice, rather than take up free land provided for them in resettle- 
ment villages.”” In the Volta project, many resettlees originally relocated in 
resettlement communities abandoned the houses provided for them and re- 
turned to the shore of the reservoir. These and other experiences indicate 
that the resettlees have locational preferences which should be incorporated 
into the resettlement program design. 


(e) Monetary costs 


Resettlement programs should pay the full costs of resettlement; unfor- 
tunately in many resettlements at least part of the costs are borne by the 
resettled population, from their savings or from reduced income levels over 
the long term. 

There are four categories of costs which resettlees are likely to incur dur- 
ing the process of their resettlement: (1) the cost of searching and inspecting 
resettlement opportunities, (2) the costs of moving to a new location, (3) the 
costs of reestablishment in a new location, and (4) the costs of income fore- 
gone as a result of having to move.”® 


(f) Adequate preparation 


The resettlement program should be scheduled to prepare both reset- 
tlees and the resettlement sites adequately before flooding, and to avoid 
transportation and equipment bottlenecks. Unlike most development pro- 
jects, a resettlement program for reservoir evacuees is limited by rigid time 
constraints. The planning process cannot start before a final decision is made 
to build the dam, or before money becomes available for hiring planners and 
staff. The program should be almost entirely implemented by the time the 
dam is closed. As a result of these constraints, resettlement plans are usually 
rushed and their principles and objectives often compromised.”° 
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(g) Protection of Resettlees 


The resettlement program should incorporate measures to insure the 
protection of the resettlees from fraud, from speculators and from others 
engaged in illegal activities. The effects of resettlement on the environments 
and life-styles of the resettlees are likely to be drastic. Evacuation and reset- 
tlement commonly necessitate activities and ideas with which resettlees are 
not familiar. Their assets are commonly transferred, at least temporarily, 
from land to cash, and they often have little choice but to learn new farming 
techniques or change their occupations compietely. Under these circum- 
stances, resettlees are vulnerable to new and unfamiliar hazards associated 
with imperfectly learned job skills, uncertain markets for new crops, and 
contacts with sophisticated and often dishonest businessmen, speculators, 
and “confidence men.”’ The resettlement authority should anticipate these 
hazards, and take steps to protect the resettlees. There have been reports or 
rumors of illegal activities and the cheating of resettlees in almost every reset- 
tlement program we have reviewed, but it would be both unpolitic and 
improper to cite specific cases without better evidence than is available. 


(h) Maintenance of Services 


All rural populations are served to a greater or lesser extent by schools, 
police forces, health clinics, and other government services. These popula- 
tions are also served by private individuals and firms, such as merchants who 
buy crops and provide credit, and transportation operators. The relocation of 
large numbers of people, caused by the creation of a reservoir, disrupts these 
services. Relocated people may find themselves living farther from school 
and health clinics than before, and may not be served as well or as frequently 
by private operators. Moreover, the removal of large numbers of people may 
cause the services to the residual, non-flooded population to become uneco- 
nomic. These services might therefore be curtailed. In addition, reservoir 
flooding may physically separate the residual population from public service - 
networks to which they had access before the creation of the reservoir. 

In general, resettlement authorities have given high priority to the main- 
tenance or improvement of the standards of government services received by 
relocated populations. Resettlement has usually brought resettlees into more 
frequent contact with government representatives. The planned settlements 
which have characterized most resettlement programs have generally incor- 
porated such services as health centers, schools, police stations, and agricul- 
tural extension offices. Consequently, most resettlees have had better access 
to these kinds of services than they had previously. 

Most of the resettlements have also been located nearer to main roads 
and population centers than were the original homes of the resettlees. As a 
result, the private services which originate in the towns have tended to be- 
come more accessible to the resettlees. In some cases, resettlement authori- 
ties have tried to exclude the services of middlemen, by organizing co-opera- 
tives. This policy was followed, for example, at the Aswan settlement. 
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(1) Resettlement Administration 


The success of the resettlement program requires a coordinated combi- 
nation of a wide range of varied activities; it is probable that such close coor- 
dination can be achieved only if all components of the complex resettlement 
program are administered by a single organization with strong central con- 
trol. No single existing government agency combines all the activities or skills 
required for a resettlement program. Therefore, it is usually necessary to cre- 
ate a new, temporary organization to implement and coordinate the resettle- 
ment program. 

Most resettlement authorities have been essentially temporary organiza- 
tions. Most of them have not received independent external funding, but de- 
pend on domestic government funding for their operations. Because resettle- 
ment agencies should terminate their operations once resettlement is com- 
plete, the creation of large, independent bureaucracies cannot be justified. 
Therefore, most resettlement agencies have had to depend on government 
bureaucracies for both personnel and assistance with resettlement opera- 
tions. Unfortunately, the more the resettlement agency depends on various 
units in the government bureaucracy, the less real power it has to control and 
complete its work. 


(j) Resettlement Costs 


Development resettlement planners have learned from past mistakes. 
Current projects include most of the above elements, and usually involve 
more careful and complete planning, and longer lead time to prepare the 
reservoir population for evacuation, and establish them in new locations. The — 
cost of resettlement programs has risen substantially as they have improved | 
in quality. The following table is admittedly incomplete and inaccurate, 
based on incomplete reports of various resettlement projects, and our ex- 
trapolation and manipulation of whatever statistics were available. It in- 


TABLE 4-5 

Estimated Per Capita Direct Resettlement Costs* 
Volta, Ghana $ 650* 
Kainji, Nigeria $ S00 
Tarbela, Pakistan $ 766 
Nam Pong, Thailand $ 540 
Kwai Yai, Thailand $1,250** 
Aswan, Egypt and Sudan $2,000 - $2,500* 
Upper Pampanga, Philippines $ 640 
Kossou, Ivory Coast $ 865 
Pa Mong, Thailand/Laos . $1,578** 


*Estimate provided by T. Scudder, personal communication. Other calculations from L.A.P. Gosling, et al., 
Pa Mong Resettlement (Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan, 1978). 
**Pre—project calculation; project not completed to date. 
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dicates that moderately successful resettlement may cost as much as $1,500 
per capita. 


Resettlement is not only expensive, but often may be traumatic. Even in 
a well-designed and executed resettlement program, the moved population 
may still suffer from considerable stress. Thayer Scudder, whose work covers 
most of the large reservoir resettlements in Africa, notes that 


the stress of (compulsory) resettlement is so great as to restrict the 
capacity for major innovations during the transition period. Rather, 
people adopt a security orientation; they attempt to cope with uncertain- 
ty and eliminate further risks by clinging to old behavioral patterns, old 
institutions, old goals.*° 


The rate of innovation and developmental change which might normally be 
expected to rise with the resettlement of population is actually slowed by the 
trauma of forced resettlement. Therefore, if compulsion is used in the 1m- 
plementation of population redistribution programs, it may be necessary to 
plan an extended period of adjustment before major modification can be 
made in the production system. Where population movement is optional, 
and voluntary, however, as it is in most of the current land settlement pro- 
jects, people seem to suffer less stress and adjustment downtime. 


Security Resettlement | 

While development resettlement problems can be solved by better plan- 
ning and higher levels of investment, political or security resettlement is far 
less successful. The recent cases discussed here are only a small sample of the 
wide range of resettlements which have been undertaken for political or 
security reasons. 

The Malayan New Village resettlement program is probably the most 
successful security resettlement program, both in terms of its immediate 
goals of removing the support base of insurgents, and in the secondary goal 
of moving scattered population to locations where they would be more directly 
involved in national life and development.*' Security resettlement in Malaya, 
as elsewhere, involved both regrouping, where scattered populations were 
moved to a nearby site, such as concentrating rubber tappers and tin miners 
within the limits of the plantations and mines where they were employed; and 
relocation, which involved gathering the scattered population into New Vil- 
lages, in other locations. Between 1950 and 1954, more than 700,000 persons, 
86% of them of Chinese descent, mostly scattered in rural areas and engaged 
in small-scale agriculture and occasional wage labor, were resettled in more 
than 600 New Villages. People were moved to new settlements, usually located 
along main roads or railroads for security accessibility. New villages were 
provided with a variable level of services such as schools, medical clinics, 
markets and other amenities, but these returns were often offset by poor 
quality housing, and restriction within barbed wire fences with controlled en- 
trance and exit. Families were given resettlement allowances, a cash grant to 
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build a new house, and allotments of land for both house and agricultural 
production. They were compensated for crops and livestock which could not 
be moved to the New Village. 

characteristics, leading to bad drainage or other problems. The vast majority 
survived, with their location being the major predictor of their long-term suc- 
cess. Those most central to rapidly developing areas of the nation have grown 
into towns, while those in backwater locations ultimately failed or survived 
only as small villages. More recently, attention has been again directed to the 
needs of some of the less successful New Villages, located outside more rapid- 
ly developing areas. Village dwellers have been given sixty-year land leases 
with nominal premium, and some minor development is planned to focus on 
the villages to prevent outmigration.” 

In other security resettlements, the results have been less successful. In 
Vietnam a number of security forms were used, the most notable being the 
Agrovilles, which gathered together scattered population in fortified com- 
munities. These increased the tension between the peasantry and the govern- 
ment because people resented having to leave their lands, and found the long 
daily journey to work very inefficient. The project was badly designed and ad- 
ministered and collapsed with the fall of the Diem government. The Strategic 
Hamlet program enjoyed somewhat better success because instead of 
destroying former economic and residential networks, it fortified established 
communities.°*° 

In Algeria, between 1954 and 1961, the French army resettled 2,350,000 
persons into new villages or regroupments and an additional 1,200,000 into 
recasements, where new population was added to existing villages. Farmers. 
were forced to abandon much of their land, and nomadic herders reduced 
their flocks by up to 90% because of loss of grazing area. The disruption of 
traditional values is reflected in the fact that urbanization from 
regroupments was accelerated, and the pre-existing agricultural and herding 
patterns were not restored after the end of the war.** 

In Mozambique and Angola, between 1965 and 1974, millions of people 
were resettled in aldeamentos or new villages. In Mozambique there were 
more than 1,300,000 people in 900 resettlements, many of which were little 
more than fenced camps. This population normally lived in a very dispersed 
pattern because of the demands of their grazing economy, and resettlement 
damaged their economic welfare; the end effect was to spread insurgency 
rather than curb it.*° 

In Southern Rhodesia by 1976, more than 250,000 people had been 
resettled in either protected villages or consolidated villages. Protected 
villages are little more than fenced detention camps. People have been forced 
to move long distances from their land and to sell their cattle, and in the 
villages or keeps they have access to neither land nor herds. Although 
Malaya’s New Villages are claimed to bé a model for this program, neither 
the location of the communities nor the provision of land and facilities match 
that provided in the Malayan settlements.°*° 


‘a. 


Security resettlement in the Pacific Islands represents a special case in 
which the population was removed to make way for the testing of atomic 
weapons. There was no political tension between the resettled people and the 
government, as was the case in the other security resettlements described 
above. Moreover, these people were often resettled on other productive 
islands. Therefore, although these may be classified as security or political 
resettlements, they resemble development resettlement in their form and im- 
pact; they share similar problems of stress and adjustment, and poor plan- 
ning and administration, but ultimately they are nominally successful and 
result in functioning new communities.°*’ 


Of all the security resettlement programs, only the Malayan one can be 
said to have achieved part of its security goals; it did restrict support of the 
insurgents, and Malaya achieved independence without their inclusion in 
the government. In every other case discussed except Southern Rhodesia the 
colonial power which initiated the strategic resettlement was defeated, and 
the insurgents whom resettlement was designed to isolate and weaken now 
control the nation. In all cases, Malaya included, it is apparent that whatever 
returns there were in solving a strategic problem of cutting insurgents from 
supplies were probably offset by the increased political support for the in- 
surgents among the resettled population. The forced movement of people is 
not the best way to win their political loyalty, or “hearts and minds.” To the 
extent that security resettlement was successful, it was based on the economic 
conditions and opportunities in the resettlement communities. If resettle- 
ment communities provided more amenities and higher income levels, and 
quality administration, there was less direct anti-government reaction, but in 
those cases where resettlement was a degrading experience, resulting in an 
impoverished population in what amounted to detention camps with brutal 
leadership, the obvious reaction was solidarity with the insurgent forces. In 
brief, resettlement is counter-productive in the “struggle for hearts and 
minds”’ and of only limited success in denial of support to insurgent groups. 

In addition to the primary security goals, most programs also proclaim- 
ed developmental goals; the gathering of scattered rural population into cen- 
tralized, accessible communities provided an opportunity to speed and 
facilitate a range of development measures, and benefit the population. It is 
difficult to evaluate resettlement programs in this context because of lack of 
data, and difficulty in separating the subsequent development of such com- 
munities from the general developmental trends. There are numerous ex- 
amples in Malaya of resettlement New Villages which have become pro- 
sperous towns, but to attribute this to facilities provided in the New Village 
resettlement program may be erroneous. Many of the Chinese gathered into 
the New Villages from the rural countryside were former urban dwellers 
driven into rural areas by the Depression or Japanese occupation. Given this 
population, the economic location of many of the New Villages in growth 
areas, and the general rapid rate of economic growth in Malaya all con- 
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tributed to the success of these settlements. It is also true that more facilities 
and assistance were provided in Malayan New Villages than in any other set 
of security resettlements, and the administration may have been better, but 
these factors alone should not be considered to be responsible for their suc- 
cess. The only conclusion to draw is that if security resettlements are well- 
funded, given adequate facilities and administration, located in good 
economic locations, within a region or nation with substantial economic pro- 
gress, and peopled by a skilled population, at least some of them will be suc- 
cessful. 


Resettlement and Population Redistribution Planning 


Forced population resettlement poses a wide range of problems, and is 
expensive. It should be used only in cases where none of the alternative 
strategies, such as increased rural development, migration management, or 
sponsored land settlement, are successful. Given the human and monetary 
costs of resettlement, at the level of $1,500 per capita, most alternatives are 
cheaper and more acceptable. 

Where resettlement is unavoidable, however, then it is necessary to have 
a carefully designed program including at a minimum the elements outlined 
in this paper, involving high levels of investment. Many of these elements 
have design implications for all population redistribution programs, and 
generally might be considered as predictors for economic success and social 
acceptance. 

Finally, resettlement for political or security reasons faces additional 
problems in the alienation of the resettled population. In cases where security . 
resettlement involves a substantial improvement of the economic condition of 
the resettlees, it may ultimately be successful, but most security programs do 
not include adequate economic benefits; rather they disrupt economically 
secure populations, and therefore are bound to fail. 


Implications For Planned Population Redistribution 


The largest component of rural population redistribution is spontaneous 
migration, which is little understood. Spontaneous movement in rural areas 
is often a response to economic pressures and therefore should be influenced 
by the spatial distribution of economic opportunities in the countryside, as 
perceived by the migrant. Therefore it might be possible to use a range of low 
intervention strategies to influence spontaneous migration, by affecting the 
location of economic opportunities. Management measures might include 
expanded rural development, either to restrain spontaneous migration 
through making the sending areas more attractive, or enhancing selected 
rural destinations for population. The provision of information, migration 
subsidies and assistance in receiving areas might be used to channel migra- 
tion to selected destinations. Developmental measures such as highway con- 
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struction can have a profound impact on migration patterns and could be 
located to encourage movement to selected destinations. Exclusion of 
migrants might be used to avoid the increasingly common ecological 
disasters associated with spontaneous migration into watershed forest and 
dryland margins; however, the relationship between these and other low in- 
tervention management measures and migration behavior is not yet known. 
It is probable that exclusion of migrants from ecologically fragile areas could 
be implemented, and there is some hope that use of migration inducements 
might be used to channel migrants to selected destinations. But in general 
there is little evidence of experience that suggests a program of management 
alone will effectively control rural population movement. The impact of rural 
development on population retention in sending areas and population attrac- 
tion in receiving areas is unclear at best,** and the impact of any given 
developmental measure, such as highways, on population redistribution is 
not predictable. Moreover, as most of these measures, such as highways, may 
be designed to serve other needs, it may not be possible to relocate or alter 
them for population redistribution management purposes. 


Therefore, it is probable that higher intervention strategies must be used 
to control or channel rural population movement. Sponsored land set- 
tlements often involve an element of control in sending areas, through the 
selection of migrants, and they can be located in suitable receiving areas. 
Successful land settlements require high levels of intervention and invest- 
ment, however, which in turn often limit the selection of migrants to those 
with capital, labor and experience. This may limit the role of land set- 
tlements in accommodating the poor and landless, and thus not meet some of 
the pressing needs of rural population redistribution. Moreover, many land 
settlements are tied to urban and export markets, and therefore oriented to 
other interests besides population redistribution. The high input demands of 
sponsored land settlement also limits their applicability in nations where 
there are shortages of capital and administrative skills; to date they play a 
relatively small role in population redistribution, and may not have much 
wider applicability in their present form. 

An even higher level of intervention, compulsory resettlement of rural 
population, would seem to offer maximum efficiency in planning rural 
population redistribution. Review of the compulsory resettlements under- 
taken in connection with reservoir resettlement and relocation of people for 
security reasons, however, indicates many problems. Most resettlements are 
very expensive as currently designed and implemented, and therefore have 
little utility in nations short of capital and managerial skills. Compulsory 
resettlement is unpopular, results in a population who many suffer from 
stress and reduced efficiency, and raises problems of human rights. 
Therefore, while it must be used to solve specific problems posed by people 
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flooded from reservoirs or squatters who must be evicted from watershed 
forests, it does not seem to have wide application in planned population 
redistribution. Study of resettlement is only useful in design of specific pro- 
jects to relocate squatters and reservoir evacuees, and in improving design of 
other less compulsory comprehensive relocation programs. 

Centrally planned economies often control the pattern of rural popula- 
tion redistribution through a series of mechanisms which are in some ways 
parallel to the several intervention strategies outlined above. Reorganization 
of the rural economy into collective units is used to stabilize or channel rural 
population movement, and to alter the rural economy to make it more 
population absorptive or retentive. State farms, which share many 
characteristics with high intervention land settlements, are used to develop 
new areas, and meet specific production needs not filled by collectives. Com- 
pulsory population movement takes place for sets of political and economic 
reasons, including correction of maldistribution of both rural and urban 
population. There may be elements in these centrally planned rural 
economies which suggest new approaches to the problems of planning rural 
population redistribution. An increasing number of developing nations view 


these models as applicable to their rural development needs. 
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was adopted for the resettlement of Egyptian 
Nubians flooded by the Aswan dam, although 
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paid as well to most of the resettlees. However, 
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tion. Consequently, the Nubians incurred 
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29. Virtually all resettlement projects 
have encountered timing problems. At 
Tarbela and Volta the process of physically 
moving people out of the area to be flooded 
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for emergency evacuations of the people and 
their possessions. At Tarbela the evacuation 
began on a voluntary basis in 1968, six years 
before the dam was due to be closed. 
However, only about 24 percent of the 
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program by April 1974. Since the dam was to 
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August 1974. 

Delays in preparing resettlement areas 
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and the reclamation process was not com- 
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ment authorities are providing cash to cover 
the resettlees’ costs of subsistence until they 
can make their own living. And at Volta and 
Kossou, World Food Program assistance has 
been available. However, the costs of these 
assistance programs could have been avoided 
if the resettlement areas had been more fully 
developed prior to the evacuation. 
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of atomic weapons tests, there is a wider range 
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(Ph. D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 
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URBAN POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 


DONALD R. DESKINS, J.R. 
AND 
KEITH C. CLARKE 


Introduction: Urbanism in World Perspective 


It is impossible to understand the need for urban-to-urban population 
resettlement without having a general comprehension of the nature of urban- 
ism, its development and the world variations in its form. Urbanism is simply 
the practice of living in urban areas, however they are defined, but is often 
also used to describe the process of living in the larger urban settlements. 
The present urban population of the world has been estimated as 800 mil- 
lion. It is rising at an alarming rate and is forecast to reach 3.25 billion by the 
year 2000. 

There is a slight difference between urbanization and urban growth. Ur- 
banization is a finite process which involves a shift in the percentage of a na- 
tion’s population that lives in urban areas. Thus a nation’s population may 
be considered urban when at least 50% of the population lives in the nation’s 
aggregate urban area. Within the urban area, high proportions of the urban- 
ized population are found in the largest cities. Urban growth differs in that it 
is simply the physical or population growth that occurs in urban areas. Hauser’ 
suggests that urbanization takes place by the multiplication of points of pop- 
ulation concentration and the increase in size of individual concentrations, 
the cities. Most theory formulated through the study of urbanization relates 
to the urbanization process in the developed world. The industrial revolution 
took place simultaneously with large scale rural-to-urban migration in 
Western Europe during the early 19th century and a little later in the U.S., 
where immigration from Europe formed the main supply of the new urban 
inhabitants. For long periods of time urbanization was synonymous with ur- 
ban growth, with cities forming tight, nucleated concentrations of popula- 
tion. After the constrictions of distance were overcome by improvements in 
transportation technology the western city expanded in space faster than its 
population increased. The urban area became more of an urban realm, wide- 
spread, diffuse and largely unrelated to the previously established adminis- 
trative boundaries. The commuter area became a better definition of the city, 
as diurnal migration into the central city for work formed the dominant flow 
in the urban system. Thus spatially, the western city has been characterized 
by an extensive use of land and a dispersed distribution of population and 
economic activity. 
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Empirical Regularities Within Urban Systems 


Many theories related to urban systems are deductive in nature, derived 
from empirical observations of city relationships. First, structural regulari- 
ties exist within and between cities. Within cities, on the intra—urban level 
there are regularities in the spatial characteristics of land uses, the location 
of socioeconomic and ethnic groups and the pattern of urban functions. Be- 
tween cities, on the inter-urban level there are functional relationships be- 
tween the city and its hinterland, between cities of similar sizes and between 
all cities within a holistic urban system. 

Models relating to relationships within cities are perhaps the longest 
standing in urban research. In the 1920s Burgess,’ using the analogy be- 
tween plant communities and human communities proposed that social 
groups within cities formed dynamic internally homogenous yet externally 
heterogenous ‘natural areas’, whose growth followed the ecological processes 
of invasion, succession, segregation and dominance. This approach, treating 
human social patterns in the way biologists would treat plant communities 
became known as Human Ecology,’ a dominant philosophy in urban stud- 
ies. In the following years, this approach was used to formulate what have 
become known as the classical models of urban structure and growth.’ 

More recently, these same concepts have been applied in a broader con- 
text, using factor analytic techniques to examine quantitatively the spatial 
patterns of the three factors of socioeconomic, ethnic and family status which 
affect locations within urban areas. These techniques characteristically use 
census tract data and apply social area indices or factor analysis to regiona- 
lize the city in terms of its ratings in these three social dimensions. Two ex- 
amples of such studies are Berry and Rees’ study of Chicago’ and Murdie’s 
study of Toronto.° Research on the internal structure of cities is still active 
and a great many studies for cities all over the world have been completed. 
Attention has also been given to the spatial dynamics of intrametropolitan 
location. 

Regularities within cities in terms of land use structure have been exam- 
ined from many viewpoints, including bid-rent theory,’ growth simulations® 
and public economics.’ Urban functional relationships have also been ex- 
amined, especially in retailing.*° 

In terms of the relationship between a city and its hinterland several 
empirical relationships have been noted. Of these, the most universally appli- 
cable is the study of population density functions for cities.'! Characteris- 
tically, this body of literature examines the relationship between the popula- 
tion of a city and its distance from the city center. This relationship tends to 
vary over time, such that overall central densities tend to decline, forming a 
‘hollow core’, and lower outer city densities tend to increase slightly. This 
reflects the impact of transportation on city population distributions. 


The second major body of urban theory relates to the relationships be- 
tween cities and to how cities share the spaces between them. Central place 
theory’? examines how cities are spaced over a landscape given a set of 
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simplifying assumptions. The theory suggests that the optimal spatial 
arrangement for cities of a single size is in a regular equilaterally-triangular 
lattice. As cities of a higher order, i.e., those which provide a larger range of 
goods and services, are introduced they follow a similar pattern but on a larg- 
er scale, such that the overall landscape forms a nested hierarchy of market 
areas with all cities located at the edges of interlocking sets of regular hexag- 
onal lattices. Christaller’’ originally considered only three arrangements 
of the network, while Losch’* extended the model for other arrangements. 


Central place theory tends to suggest that the optimal distribution of 
cities in a landscape is that of regional equality in population distribution 
and regional equality in the concentration of cities of all sizes, though Losch 
argued that regional inequality would develop within a varied system of 
cities. In addition, limitations of the model in terms of the assumptions it 
makes tend to alter any implications for the prediction of an optimal popula- 
tion distribution. 


The size relationships between cities have also been examined at length. 
As early as 1939, Jefferson’® noticed that certain cities seemed too large 
compared to other cities in a given nation, which has been termed primacy. 
Zipf'® formulated the relationship between city size in terms of population 
and its ranking amongst other cities mathematically’? which became 
known as the rank-size rule. Several authors’® examined a variety of na- 
tions in these terms, while Berry’® extended the analysis to formulate a 
theory of development, proposing that as a nation develops it tends away 
from primacy towards a log-linear distribution of city sizes, representing a 
mature urban system. 


Therefore the body of theoretical literature on urban systems and the 
relationship of population distribution to the size and spacing of cities 
reflects a long period of concentrated effort in several academic disciplines. 
While there is a distinct lack of theoretical background to actually manipu- 
lating city size relationships, there is extensive literature on the attempts vari- 
ous nations have made to redistribute population. Before any discussion of 
these attempts are discussed it is necessary to examine the concept of opti- 
mality in city size. Any attempt at manipulation of the population compo- 
nent of an urban system is dependent upon a set of attitudes about the ‘best’, 
‘most efficient’ or ‘optimal’ city size. 


Optimality in City Size 


Considering the recent trend on a world scale toward urbanization, 
social scientists have begun to consider to what extent the largest cities can 
continue to grow. Shindman’”® points out that previously arbitrary limits 
have been placed upon city size, based solely on personal opinion. 

The planning of cities and the resettlement of population within and be- 
tween urban areas must ultimately be related to some criterion of optimality. 
The best city size for different functions varies enormously despite the fact 
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that many problems in defining precisely what constitutes the city exist.”’ 
Optimum city size can be thought of in terms of population, area, income, 
economic activity or the provision of services such as policing. Merely in pop- 
ulation terms, constraints exist such as those of a city’s site, topography, cli- 
mate, relationships with other cities, degree of development. Also, distinct 
cultural differences exist as to population density tolerance levels. 

In economic terms, such criteria for efficiency have been examined as 
the optimal provision of public services and the optimal labor supply. Also, 
sociological studies have tried to relate human behavior, especially deviant 
behavior (crime, mental health and delinquency), to the degree of overpopu- 
lation of cities.” 

It is generally agreed that it is impossible to set a given optimum level of 
population for a city. First, urbanization and urban growth are long-term 
cultural trends, the distant future directions of which cannot be accurately 
predicted due to the dynamic nature of the processes involved. Second, the 
question remains of determining the criterion for optimality. Third, the opti- 
mum city size varies considerably for a range of city functions and also varies 
cross-culturally. 


Trends in Western Urbanism 


The complexity of the urbanization process in the past has been briefly 
examined. Future trends, however, can be examined only on the basis of 
present trends and present technology. In spite of this limitation, a few char- 
acteristics of the future western city seem predictable with a fair degree of 
certainty. 

The level of urbanization in the western world will continue to rise, mak- 
ing it necessary to redefine the city. Future urbanism will, however, have a 
different character. It was previously noted that dispersal of population and 
economic activity is a continuing trend in western cities. Several authors sug- 
gest that this process will continue at an even faster rate until the city entirely 
loses its ties to a particular location. The improvements in communications 
technology taking place at present are leading to the elimination of many of 
the spatial forces which previously kept the city agglomerated.’* Already, 
it has been noted that urban regions can perform the functions previously 
concentrated in a city,** a phenomenon known as the ‘dispersed city’. 
This trend, an offshoot of the automotive era, seems to be present in all 
urbanized developed nations. 

Directly related to this trend is the decline of the central city. Subur- 
banization and the dispersal of economic activities have resulted in the loss of 
central city employment and therefore population. This is an income-related 
trend, meaning that higher income families are able to make the move out of 
the city, while lower income groups which tend to be less mobile remain. The 
resulting loss of income decreases the tax base in the central city, worsening 
the provision of public services to central city residents and further increasing 
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the flight to the suburbs.’* While this is a distinct and serious problem for 
the cities, necessitating welfare schemes and central city aid from the central 
government, there does seem to be some evidence for the reversal of the pro- 
cess in the future. 

Another recent trend in western urbanism is the increased realization 
that city problems directly influence the economy and there is a resultant 
tendency for political involvement in the financing and planning of cities. 
The importance of this trend will be addressed in the next section, and must 
have profound implications for the formulation of policy on population 
distribution within and between cities in a developmental context. The role of 
planning, especially co-ordinated national planning, will therefore have a 
central role to play in the city of the future. 


Third World Urbanism 


The previous section focused on how theory has been developed in rela- 
tion to western urbanism. When it comes to examining Third World urbanism 
it has to be stated that there is a distinct lack of both research and theory on 
the role of the city in developing nations. This is due to several reasons. There 
is a lack of reliable data related to the developing nations in general which 
has restricted the study of these cities. Also, urban research in western 
universities has tended to be nationally rather than internationally oriented. 
These trends are presently being corrected, but third world urban research 
still lags behind. Despite this general lack of theory some influential works 
do exist on Third World urbanism. Most of these relate to particular prob- 
lems or aspects of Third World cities.”’ A few relate to the role of the city in 
developing nations, the structural pattern within Third World cities, and the 
population characteristics with which we are concerned. 

Breese discusses the theoretical foundations for the survival of cities in 
the Third World, indeed their assumption of a central role in the economic 
and social development of their host nations. In the past cities in these na- 
tions were often colonial outposts of western powers. Breese sees the role of 
cities in developing nations as the retention and improvement of colonial 
functions, the provision of a center for domestic and foreign activities, and 
the serving as a magnet to attract rural population.”® 

He also notes five major roles for cities in emerging nations: they are 
points of contact with the outside world; they are the locus of power in the 
developing nations; they are the agency and diffusion point of social change; 
they are receiving points of talent and manpower; and they are centers for 
investment. 

While cities perform a central role in the development of the Third 
World, they show some fundamentally different characteristics from the 
cities of the developed world. First, western and Third World urbanization 
rates differ markedly. Data?’ suggest that forty underdeveloped nations 
now have urbanization rates of 20% per decade. This compares with a rate of 
only 15% per decade for sixteen developed nations at their fastest period of 
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urbanization. This implies that Third World urbanization is taking place at 
rates which are fundamentally different from those in the western developed 
nations. 

Third World and western cities also have major differences in the respec- 
tive demographic character of these cities. In the industrial urbanism of the 
western world, initial urban death rates were high, and fertility was low. 
Migration was the main source of population increase. With the development 
of adequate health and sanitation systems, urban death rates eventually fell, 
as did the birth rate. This was part of a general trend toward smaller families. 

In the Third World, however, urbanism is not accompanied by a fall in 
urban birth rates. Because cities are better able to cope with hunger and dis- 
ease than are rural areas, the death rates in cities remain at low levels, unlike 
in the western cities. In addition, fertility levels in Third World cities remain 
at their previously high rural levels, making natural increase more important 
than migration in urban growth. 

Another difference between western and Third World urbanization is 
the relationship to industrialization. Industrialization and urbanization took 
place simultaneously in the developed nations, while in developing cities 
urbanization tends to far outrun industrialization. This process has been 
termed ‘pseudourbanization’. The lack of manufacturing employment in the 
tertiary sector, especially in administration, commerce, government and the 
informal sector. This makes the city dependent on a restricted economic 
base. 

The rapid increase in Third World city populations has produced a dif- 
ferent form of population density function to that noted for western cities. 
Transportation systems are not generally well developed, with high depen- 
dence on buses and bicycles leading to severe congestion. The result is a city 
in which densities of population are uniformly high, with a slight increase 
toward the center. 

Another marked difference in these cities is the ready acceptance of 
planning by a foreign or indigenous but foreign-educated elite. The planning 
process in western nations, though varying between nations, tends to be more 
participant-oriented. 


Given these differences between Third World and western cities, McGee 
has attempted a typology of emerging cities.°*° These he classifies as grafted 
cities, those where recent growth has been added on to a previously existing 
city, planned colonial cities such as Singapore and Hong Kong, and western- 
influenced cities which were not colonial. McGee argues that the Third 
World city incorporates three subsystems: the foreign elite, the indigenous 
local economy and the street economy. 

McGee comes closest to providing a general model of the Third World 
city. His work relating to the South East Asian city provided a generalized 
view of such a city, in which the economic subsystems mentioned above func- 
tion separately, but are structured within themselves in terms of socioeco- 
nomic and functional characteristics. 

In summary, the various theories and models of city structure have been 
formulated in the context of the developed nations and have then been ap- 
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plied to the developing world, where they seem inadequate to explain what 
seems to be a different type of urbanism. The search for an optimum city size 
and therefore an optimum city population distribution is by no means a sim- 
ple process, and any attempt to achieve this goal must clearly specify distinct 
criteria upon which to base their planning. 

It has also been concluded that there is no sound theoretical background 
to the analysis of the Third World city due to the lack of empirical studies, 
though the tools and analytical methods for arriving at such theory already 
exist in the literature. 


Planned Redistribution in Western Cities 


Despite the differences between Third World and western urbanism 
there may be implications for the Third World in the strategies that devel- 
oped nations have adopted to achieve population redistribution goals. Although 
the formulation fo western population distribution policy is fairly recent, 
such goals as decentralization and growth control have been present in some 
form for over 100 years. 

A selective examination of western attempts to plan population redistri- 
bution is undertaken at this juncture in order to seek a theoretical basis for 
population redistribution planning. To achieve this goal the cases selected 
for examination are evaluated to identify what successful planning mecha- 
nisms could be transferred into the Third World context. This will be achieved 
by pointing out where planning errors made in the West could be avoided in 
future applications. This is done to evaluate the relevance of the planning 
experience of developed nations in relation to the emerging nations which 
have their own set of specific goals for population redistribution. 


The Theoretical Background to Redistributional Policy 


Population redistribution policy has arisen where either the severity of a 
population problem or an idealized future distribution has clarified a distinct 
planning goal. Within the context of western urbanism this goal has usually 
been the decentralization or dispersion of what have been judged ‘overly 
large’ agglomerations of people. This planning goal is examined here on two 
scales, the city scale and the regional scale. 

On the city scale a variety of methods exist to redistribute a concentrated 
central city population. No central body of theory relates to this city scale, 
rather a series of case histories of cities which have undergone redistribution 
provide the basis of our knowledge on this topic. Many planning mechanisms 
have been used, depending on the nature of the cities, the goals they have 
identified, the extent of the planning power and the actual physical method 
of relocation. 

When redistribution on a regional scale is examined, theory does exist. 
It should be noted that mush of this theory connects with city scale analysis, 
such as newtowns policy. 

On a regional level, two aspects of regional redistributional policy must 
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be considered. First, we shall examine the rationale for the redistribution of 
population. Second, we must see how different nations have approached the 
problem of actually redistributing population in terms of the incentives for 
movement of people, the relationship to overall economic planning and the 
success of these measures. 


Growth Poles and Regional Policy 


Losch predicted that cities within a region would tend toward an ag- 
glomeration in certain zones, which he called ‘city-rich’. City growth also 
relates directly to the physical characteristics of an area, the relative levels of 
accessibility within the region and to other regions and the location of 
resources. Thus initial urban growth in the first industrial nations was con- 
centrated on the coal fields and in areas where trade patterns could become 
established. Given a resource distribution in a developing nation which is 
uneven or random, a trade pattern which concentrates settlement on existing 
lines of transportation and communication, and a region of diverse 
topographic, climatic and geological nature, then an uneven population 
distribution is an inevitable consequence. Urbanism tends to increase this 
trend, concentrating settlements in the most favorable regions and where set- 
tlements already exist. 

The problem of redistributing populations in urban areas is that one 
must first judge what forces in action at present have resulted in an subop- 
timal distribution in terms of some criteria (such as social welfare, produc- 
tion efficiency) and then resolve to alter the existing pattern. We shall 
assume that the desired distribution represents a more beneficial distribution 
in the long run in terms of the optimality criterion previously specified. 


The theory behind much redistributional policy relates to the work of’ 
Francois Perroux, who in the 1950s introduced the term ‘growth pole’.*! His 
work primarily assumes, as does much work on regional policy, that popula- 
tion distributions directly reflect the economic forces at work in the economy. 

Perroux pointed out that growth occurs via a series of channels in 
‘economic space’. Thus the spread of growth takes place via a series of in- 
dustrial linkages and by competition. Later a spatial dimension was added to 
this framework by noting that the fastest growing economic sector will act as 
a pivot for further growth at its location. As the growth pole attracts addi- 
tional development, then growth will percolate outward from the initial loca- 
tion. Therefore, the provision of planned growth poles in regions lacking in 
growth or population will generate additional growth within the region. The 
growth pole may be a provincial city or a new industrial area but its growth 
will, in theory, result in a reversal of the processes which led to the polariza- 
tion of economic activity in the central city or the core of the region. 
Numerous growth pole studies exist as do comprehensive reviews of the 
literature and some preliminary applications to the Third World.*? A notable 
application is the use of growth pole theory in formulating U.S. Federal 
policy toward Appalachia. Finally, some literature criticises the use of 
growth poles for regional planning. 
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Growth pole theory does have certain advantages in population distribu- 
tional planning. It allows a regional planner to ‘think big’ about development 
and provides a theoretic basis to the actual planning process. The literature, 
however, does not seem to be too specific about the mechanisms for the 
transmission of growth, the desirability of growth, the impact of peripheral 
growth upon overall growth and the optimum level of population. A more 
specific criticism is that the theory inherently assumes that population migra- 
tion is spontaneous and occurs in response to purely economic forces. This 
assumption is not necessarily true, for if it were there would be no need for 
forced population redistribution at all. 


Planned Redistribution of Urban Population 


As has been previously noted, a dominant theme in the city-level reloca- 
tion of populations is the concept of decentralization. The philosophy behind 
planned decentralization as an alternative to industrial urbanism has its 
roots in the works of Howard’? and Abercrombie.** Decentralization was 
seen aS a means of improving the city environment, of providing open 
space and relieving overcrowding. Also, it provided a means of controlling city 
growth, reducing the reliance upon transportation systems and decreasing 
congestion. 

Planned decentralization is a common feature of many cities, especially 
in Western Europe. In the U.S. the decentralization process was unplanned, 
with the resulting problems of sprawi and central city decline. Perhaps the 
best planned city in terms of decentralization policy is London, England. 

London's decentralization has been the result of a two-stage process. 
First the city was limited in outward expansion by a green belt and strict 
planning controls. Second, growth was channeled into a series of new satel- 
lite towns close to the city, but at sufficient distances to be independent in 
economic terms. 

The new towns, originally eight in number, but later extended to include 
several expanded existing towns, were made attractive to central city resi- 
dents by their lower rents, their attractive layouts and the provision of many 
of the services which the central city lacked. As a result, about 4% of the 
U.K. population were voluntarily relocated into the new towns.°5 

Similar decentralization planning is also to be found in other European 
nations. Paris, France and Randstaad, in the Netherlands have similar plan- 
ning histories.*°® At a later stage, the new town has been used as a growth pole 
in itself as in Scandinavia, Israel and an increasing number of developing 
nations. The prime example is Brazilia, the new capital of Brazil, which 
attempted to amalgamate newtown and growth pole theory into one 
project.*’ 

In general, applications of newtown and decentralization policy have 
been very successful; however, a few problems have resulted from the plan- 
ning. To some extent newtowns draw growth away from central cities, growth 
which may be vital to the survival of the central city itself. Central city decline 
is often the consequence of this problem. In addition, the newtown itself may 
draw employment, population and economic activity from the area it is 
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designed to benefit, draining resources trom the peripheral regions and 
channelling them into the city system and ultimately increasing the problems 
of the central city. The nature of capital flows, ownership of industry, plan- 
ning and migration will determine to what extent this will present a problem. 

Newtowns also must be planned to provide a range of employment activ- 
ities so that there is a diversification of social structure within the newtown. 
Newtowns have often failed due to their attempts to attract only one type of 
social group. The first U.S. newtown, Radburn, N.J. is an example of this.*® 


Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal 


Whereas this section so far has dealt with comprehensive planning of 
population distributions, it should be emphasized that much planning is 
piecemeal. This is the case particularly in relation to the way cities deal with 
the problem of the renovation of housing by slum clearance and urban 
renewal. In this one respect, forced population redistribution is more likely 
than voluntary redistribution. 

Urban renewal concerns itself with the problem of a deteriorating hous- 
ing and commercial building stock. This is a common characteristic of the 
older industrial cities in the developed world. In the U.S. urban renewal pro- 
grams date from 1949.°? Federal funds were provided to buy land in renewal 
areas, to remove unusable buildings and to improve the public infrastruc- 
ture. The land is then sold to private developers. Many European nations 
publicly undertake the rebuilding of these areas rather than relying upon the 
private housing market. } 

Initially the goal of urban renewal was to clear slum areas, to eliminate 
residential blight and to provide low income housing. More recently, how- 
ever, redevelopment areas have been turned into high income residential 
areas and newtowns—intown. 

Urban renewal has been heavily criticised for its role in urban popula- 
tion redistribution. The insensitivity of the ‘federal bulldozer’ in the U.S. has 
become notorious.*® Entire neighborhoods have been broken up, non- 
blighted homes destroyed to establish a ‘cordon sanitaire’ and low-income 
families have been displaced. Although urban renewal does represent a solu- 
tion to the problems of urban blight and slums, it should be noted that low 
income groups must be located somewhere. Again, urban renewal must be 
related to a set of specific planning goals and to be successful must result in 
some desirable population distribution. 


Social Costs of Redistribution 


Too little emphasis has been placed in studies of urban population 
redistribution upon assessing or even identifying the costs of relocation to an 
individual. In the past, benefit/cost analysis has been used to quantify only 
those costs to the relocated population which are tangible. It should also be 
remembered that relocation involves not only tangible economic but also in- 
tangible social and psychological costs. 
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Gans notes that between 1949 and 1964 in the U.S. only one half of one 
percent of federal expenditures on urban renewal went to the relocation of 
displaced population.*? Downs estimated that between 1964 and 1972, urban 
renewal and highway projects inflicted uncompensated costs of between U.S. 
$156.5 and $230.2 million on a total of 500,000 people in the U.S.** Rothen- 
burg points out that the elimination of slums provides a benefit to match this 
cost, but it should be noted that benefits and costs do not accrue to the same 
people within the context of urban renewal.** 

The social and psychological costs of relocation may be considerable. 
Very little research exists to document these costs, and even less relates to the 
Third World. In view of this, assessing and hopefully finding some adequate 
means of compensating social costs of relocation as part of the resettlement 
process should form an area for future research. 

It is the fundamental right of an individual to choose freely his location 
of residence and workplace. Forced relocation presumably inflicts a higher 
social cost upon the individual than if the decision to relocate were made 
independently. Forced relocation can only be justified in this case if the 
relocation benefits to society in general exceed the costs of relocation to an 
individual or group. 

Every effort should be made to provide adequate compensation to in- 
dividuals who are forcibly relocated and attempts should always be made to 
fully assess public opinion before such a move is taken. Although an op- 
timum population distribution will in the long run benefit all of society, 
society should adequately protect the rights of those people who bear the 
short term costs of relocation.. 


Redistribution in the Third World 


The question of relocation of populations within the context of the Third 
World is discussed in two ways. First, two cities which have undergone exten- 
sive resettlement projects, Hong Kong and Singapore, are examined and the 
implications for resettlement along these lines in other Third World cities 
considered. In addition, the problems of squatter settlements, which are so 
intertwined with resettlement strategies in Third World cities, are investigated. 


Case Studies 


Hong Kong 1s a unique Third World city, being a British Crown colony 
and a city-state. Yet Hong Kong’s housing problems are similar to those faced 
by many Third World cities. Its population has grown very rapidly since 
about 1930, due to migration from mainland China. Much of Hong Kong’s 
housing was destroyed World War II, and in 1946 it was estimated that hous- 
ing was available for only one-third of its total population. After the Chinese 
People’s Revolution, large numbers of migrants arrived from the mainland, 
swelling the population to 2.24 million by 1951, a 27% increase in one dec- 
ade. Inner city pre-war slum tenements were too few to absorb such an enor- 
mous increase in population and as a result squatter settlements arose. In the 
early 1950s these settlements housed 250,000 people, about 12% of the popu- 
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lation. These settlements are of a temporary nature, and are very susceptible 
to fire. In 1953, a fire at Shep Kip Mei, Kowloon, the largest of the squatter 
settlements, destroyed 2,580 huts making 57,151 people homeless, but the 
fire-also cleared about 45 acres for redevelopment. 


Seizing this opportunity, the Hong Kong Government initiated an ex- 
tensive resettlement program. Over the period 1954-64, in which the 
economy was expanding rapidly, the government constructed 10,000 units 
per year in seven storey resettlement blocks. These blocks were simple, with 
communal facilities and very little space allocated to each family, the overall 
density being 2000 persons per acre. Rents, however, were maintained at low 
levels (HK $14 per month). After 1964, 16 storey blocks were constructed 
with more space allocated to each person, private basic facilities and rents at 
one-fourth of market prices. 

Up to 1971, 25 resettlement estates had been built, and along with 
Government-aided housing these units housed 1.67 million people or 41% of 
Hong Kong’s population. Early high density units are now being improved 
upon by the addition of private bathrooms and balconies. 

Hong Kong’s population continues to rise due both to migration and 
natural growth. Like other Third World cities, there is a high proportion of 
the population under 14 years old (40%) and the pressure on housing now 
that this cohort is reaching marriageable age is increasing still further. In 
addition, higher incomes have increased housing expectations in Hong Kong 
although they have also resulted in a slight fall in the birth rate. 

In 1972 the Hong Kong Government entered a ten-year plan aimed at 
housing another 1.8 million people to keep pace with the rise in population. 
The aims of this plan are to eliminate overcrowding, to eliminate squatter 
areas, to rehouse those people displaced by development schemes or natural 
disasters and to provide housing for the projected increase in population. 
Therefore in the immediate future housing goals are likely to be met, 
although overcrowding and squatting seem to be persisting. 

Migration to Singapore from China and India was steadier than to Hong 
Kong, so that pressure on the central area increased rapidly over about 100 
years. The physical structure of Singapore’s Central Area was laid down in 
the Colonial period and has changed very little. Small businesses subdivided 
plots into shops with narrow street frontages. After World War II the 
original owners of the plots moved to the outer city areas, letting and sub- 
dividing further the central area shops. Renters took control of the shop, 
converted it into multiple rooms and sublet to others. Illegal storeys and ad- 
ditions were added to increase the rental value. Single family rooms were 
sublet to an average of seven families resulting in unbelievable densities, on 
the order of 10 sq. ft. per person. This problem was exacerbated in 1947, 
when the Rent Control Act discouraged property owners from renovating and 
re—decorating their property. ; 

The central area in 1970 represented 1.2% of the total land area of 
Singapore yet contained 25% of the population, almost all of this in slums. 
Public housing was in prime demand, yet only 23,000 units existed prior to 
1959. In 1960 the Housing and Development Board was formed, which 
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supervised construction of 50,000 units, providing housing for 400,000 peo- 
ple or 23% of the population of Singapore within only 5 years. By 1970, the 
number of units had doubled, and 33% of the population had been resettled. 
Unlike Hong Kong, the flats are self-contained yet still rent for 15% of each 
family’s income per month. In addition, options exist whereby tenants may 
buy their housing from the Housing and Development Board (HDB). By 
1975, the number of units had again doubled. Currently over 60% of the 
island’s population live in HDB estates. 

The resettlement of central area slum dwellers has been the result of 
careful planning. The redevelopment area was subdivided into precincts, 
which were ordered in terms of their priority for redevelopment. Renewal 
started in 1964 in the northern and southern precincts, for these were where 
the initial meagre funds could have the most impact. Later renewal spread 
toward the center, where the problems were at their worst. As development 
continued, changing policy allowed more and more private participation in 
the renewal process. 

In addition satellite industrial towns were planned around the city, linked 
to the central area by highways. Most resettlement estates were located in 
these areas, so that more intrametropolitan movement occurred as a result of 
the resettlement process. 


Commentary 


Hong Kong and Singapore, both cities faced with a critical housing 
problem, have used very similar planning tools to tackle their shortages. In 
Hong Kong the major priority was the relocation of squatters, while in 
Singapore central city slum dwellers were the principal objective. This in- 
trametropolitan relocation of population must have implications for city 
structure, travel patterns and employment locations. The persistence of 
squatting in Hong Kong may be related to this point. The rehousing of 
population in situ has no relocative effect on distributional efficiency but 
merely raises the living standards of the resettled population. The elimina- 
tion of Third World urban problems must involve, as it did in the West, a 
spatial restructuring of the distribution of residences and workplaces. This 
comment will be amplified in the following section on policy. 

Also, it should be noted that demand oriented public housing projects 
can absorb much of the alarming population growth of Third World cities. 
The cases of Hong Kong and Singapore should provide blueprints for other 
Third World cities with similar problems. 


Squatter Settlements 


Squatter settlements are a major characteristic of Third World cities. 
They represent a spontaneous solution to a severe problem, the lack of hous- 
ing. Squatter settlements form when the existing housing stock of a city, 
predominantly the low rent central city slums, becomes too overcrowded to 
receive incoming migrants. They are usually erected overnight with the 
simplest of materials on any vacant plot of land within the city. Vacant zones 
are predominantly those where development is soon to take place, where set- 
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tlement has been restricted by an unfavorable environment (e.g., swamps, 
hillsides) and in peripheral areas. 

Golger, referring to Hong Kong, classifies squatter settlements into boat 
squatters, rooftop squatters, ground squatters and commercial squatters.*° 
While boat squatters are primarily an Asian phenomenon, this classification 
indicates the intensive demand for space within third world cities. Commer- 
cial squatters or hawkers represent a sub-economy of street trading. Within 
this classification patterns of ownership vary. Most squatters are ‘owner’-oc- 
cupiers while some rent from other squatters or organized. squatting committees. 

Squatter settlements, due to their location in hazardous areas, their lack 
of basic amenities, their disorganized nature and their high densities very 
often show a concentration of disease and mortality. In the past, for this 
reason they have been described as a ‘malady’, ‘spreading fungus’, ‘plague’ 
or ‘cancerous growth’. Several documentations of squatter housing exist that 
have a similar attitude and this approach has formed the basis of relocation 
planning such as that in Hong Kong. 

Other work points out, however, that squatter settlement presents a 
viable solution to the Third World urban housing problem rather than being 
the source of it. Previously, governments have approached squatter set- 
tlements with a negative attitude, strictly controlling their spatial extent, 
demolishing and resettling as was the case in Hong Kong. This attitude does 
result in higher housing standards, although in some resettlement housing 
disease and mortality rates actually exceed those in squatter settlements. 

Eyre in his work on the squatter settlements of Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
noticed that over time, given stability, squatter settlements will develop a 
more permanent nature with considerable investment in homes and even at- 
tempts to gain legal ownership of the occupied land.*’ This suggests that the 
threat of redevelopment may in itself be a major cause of the persistence of 
squatter settlements, similar to the phenomenon known as ‘planners’ 
blight’’ in western cities. 

These settlements do provide vitally needed housing, act as reception 
centers for the urban system, develop a social support network and en- 
courage private entrepreneurship. The fact that the majority of settlers ‘own’ 
and build their own houses demonstrates remarkable ingenuity and vigor in 
improving their living standards. 

Recent policy has been more tolerant toward squatters and has instead 
sought to provide them with the basic amenities such as water supply and 
sewers. An acceptable solution is to demolish existing settlements after laying 
out a new area with organized plots, utilities, open space and schools and to 
let the squatters construct their own homes.** It has also been suggested that 
‘‘sites and services’”” programs should include policies on land, building 
materials, credit, government cross-subsidies, taxation, etc.*° 

Negative attitudes toward squatter settlements in the past have ignored 
the fact that these settlements do provide much needed housing and a 
preliminary means of integrating migrants into the urban system. Therefore, 
careful planning should be used when resettling squatters. The encourage- 
ment of private ownership in itself seems to provide an incentive to squatters 
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to improve their own housing conditions. 


Redistribution and Policy Goals 


The consideration in the previous section of Third World strategies for the 
relocation of population demonstrates that implementing planning of 
population distributions is a complex task. It has been seen that piecemeal 
relocation projects can cause as many problems as they solve, unless they are 
related to some long-term goal. Even goal-related planning depends upon 
the criterion for optimality chosen by the planning authority. It is quite possi- 
ble to satisfy one goal, such as maximum economic growth and yet decrease 
the welfare of significant sections of the population. 

It is necessary to realize that the degree of government involvement in 
planning is one of the basic determinants of policy. Past experience indicates 
that the parameters of urbanization are subject to manipulation in the form 
of intervention in the market system by planning. Berry proposes a sequence 
of socio-political forms, arranged in terms of the degree of public involve- 
ment in the management of urbanism.*° The degree of involvement reflects 
the willingness to undertake measures which change the consequences of ur- 
banization, and the range of individual choice involved in public decision 
making. 

Given this continuum, five planning strategies are apparent. First, short- 
term planning to solve immediate urban problems with little concern for 
either long term or related problems can be termed ameliorative problem 
solving. Examples of this are the demolition of squatter settlements and slum 
clearance programs. Second, the encouragement of existing trends to in- 
crease their desirable effects is known as allocative trend modifying. Exam- 
ples of this would be the provision of basic amenities for squatter settlements 
and family planning to control population growth. Third, increasing the level 
of intervention, the strengthening of current trends constitutes exploitative 
opportunity seeking. An example would be the systematic renovation of slum 
and squatter areas, as was noted in Hong Kong. 

Whereas ameliorative problem solving represents reactions to past prob- 
lems, allocative trend—modifying and exploitive opportunity seeking are true 
planning in that they seek to achieve a more desirable future. As has been 
previously mentioned, however, the solutions to Third World population 
problems lie in guiding existing patterns into some pre-specified optimal dis- 
tribution. This fourth type of planning is known as normative goal-oriented 
planning and an example is the use of newtown policy. 

Finally, given that no specified optimum is universal, planning should 
be able to provide a means for the achievement of multiple goal satisfaction. 
The achievement of multiple goals is necessarily a tradeoff between in- 
dividual programs, as Third World nations especially have to operate under 
extreme budget constraints. The achievement of a set of specified social and 
economic goals constitutes fully comprehensive planning. Fully comprehen- 
sive planning need not imply that there is no role for the private sector in the 
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relocation of urban populations. A set of strategies can successfully incor- 
porate interactions within the economy. One example would be the provision 
via newtown policy of an adequate labor supply for the exploitation of a new 
natural resource by the private sector. It is this comprehensive form of plan- 
ning which seems the most desirable when approaching the problems of 
Third World cities given their particular type of urbanization. 

In addition, it should not be forgotten that social and economic goals for 
population redistribution policy are inseparable from political goals. 
Ultimately, all planning strategy is politically motivated and any external 
judgement or attempt to intervene in internal planning should take into ac- 
count the political goals of the nation concerned. Just as there is no ‘optimal’ 
population distribution, neither is there an ‘optimal’ political path to 
development and change. 


Conclusion 


This brief discussion of urban population redistribution has highlighted 
a few areas where theory and research should be focused. The assessment of 
the costs and benefits of Third World relocation and the different methods of 
providing incentives to induce population redistribution should be investi- 
gated. Effort should be concentrated into generating reliable data on Third 
World cities from which theory can be developed. The formulation of general 
Third World urban theory should provide a means to develop city-level 
population redistribution strategies. 

In addition, given the nature and complexity of contemporary Third 
World urban problems and the inability of laissez-faire policy to deal with 
the situation, cities in developing nations should adopt centrally coordinated, 
comprehensive, goal-related planning. This will enable overall long-term 
strategies to be planned in relation to a set of social and economic goals. The 
inseparability of population redistributional, developmental, social and 
economic policy from political motivations make comprehensive planning 
the only viable future strategy for the emerging cities of the world. 
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URBAN-TO-RURAL POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 
LINDA Y.C. LIM 


Introduction 


Population redistribution through the movement of people from urban 
to rural areas has been relatively insignificant in modern times, being 
swamped in both magnitude and importance by rural-urban migrations and, 
to a lesser extent, by population movements within rural areas, especially in 
present-day developing countri¢és. Consequently, there has been little 
research on this type of population redistribution, and only a very sparse 
literature exists. In recent years, however, increasing concern in developing 
countries about the inability of urban-industrial growth to absorb the grow- 
ing number of migrants from stagnant agricultural sectors in gainful urban 
employment has led to greater interest in the possibilities for urban-to-rural 
population redistribution. De-urbanization occurs when such redistribution 
is quantitatively large enough to actually depopulate urban areas. The efforts 
in this direction of Asian socialist countries (discussed below) have been 
mainly responsible for drawing attentiun to planned population redistribu- 
tion of this kind. 

Population redistribution from urban to rural areas contradicts the 
classic pattern of economic development in a market economy in which 
‘surplus’ population is transferred from rural to urban areas where capital 
accumulation and employment creation takes place.’ 

In the contemporary developing world, however, such redistribution is 
desirable from a number of points of view. It can relieve urban population 
pressure, including presure on social amenities like housing, roads, and 
utilities in urban areas, as well as reduce urban unemployment by removing 
some of the “surplus labor’”’ which has emerged in the cities. At the same 
time it reduces urban demands for food produced in rural areas, and 
transfers human resources which may be used to accelerate agricultural 
development in the rural areas. Total output is increased and economic 
growth and balanced development spurred by this redeployment of labor. 
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This essay is an attempt to cull from the existing literature features of 
urban-to-rural population movements in general, and of specific historical 
examples in particular, which might be of relevance to governments intend- 
ing to pursue planned movements of population from urban to rural areas. 
Though our focus is mainly on internal population movements within 
developing countries, relevant examples will also be drawn from case studies 
of international movements and developed countries. 

This chapter will discuss urban-to-rural population redistribution in 
the context of population movements which are planned or unplanned in the 
sending and/or receiving areas of migrants. Section 6-2 will deal with spon- 
taneous movement from urban to rural areas which is unplanned in both the 
sending and receiving areas. Section 6-3 will discuss urban-to-rural 
movements which are assisted or managed by government in the receiving or 
sending areas. Section 6-4 will survey sponsored urban-to-rural movements, 
that is, those which are planned and managed by the government in both 
sending and receiving areas. In each of these descriptive sections the discus- 
sion will include case examples, dimensions, motivations and characteristics 
of migrants, and other features possibly relevant to population redistribution 
policy. Particular attention will be paid to the effectiveness of various govern- 
ment programs—economic incentives, other assistance, regulations and 
restrictions in sending and receiving areas, etc. Section 6-5 will summarize 
the most important implications of the discussion for planned redistribution 
programs, and Section 6-6 will suggest areas of needed future research. 


Spontaneous Urban-To-Rural Population Movement 


Most examples of spontaneous urban-to-rural population movement. 
are discussed in the context of “return,” ‘“‘reverse’’ or “‘counterstream”’ 
migration.’ This literature is of limited relevance for our purpose. On the one 
hand, by no means all urban-to-rural population movement is of a ‘‘return”’ 
nature, in the sense that the only people who move to rural areas are those 
who have previously out-migrated from them, though they certainly seem to 
account for the majority of such movements.’ People who move from urban 
to rural areas may include “‘primary”’ or “‘new”’ in-migrants as well. On the 
other hand, not all “‘return”’ or “‘counterstream’”’ migration is from urban to 
rural areas, particularly in the case of international migration flows. For ex- 
ample, the return of Greek workers from Germany and other West European 
countries,‘ and that of Puerto Ricans to their island from the United States,‘ 
has been primarily to urban areas, despite the predominantly rural origins of 
the returnees. The same has been true of internal migration within the 
United States, from the North to the South, especially of Blacks.° 

Those migrants who return from urban areas to rural areas of their 
origin practice what is known in the literature as ‘“‘circular’’ migration, which 
has been documented in such countries and regions as Indonesia,’ Vene- 
zuela,® East Africa,’ New Hebrides, Southeastern Africa and Morocco,'® and 
Spain,'' with the latter two cases being mainly of international migration. 
Most commonly, this circular migration is characterized by temporary 
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migration of rural residents to urban areas for economic reasons, impelled 
usually by the pressure of population on agricultural resources at home, and 
better opportunities for wage employment in the cities. This may range from 
weekly commuting to seasonal out- and return migration,’’ to single or 
repeated stays in the city for periods ranging from months to years. 


Such migration is temporary or circular for two main reasons. First, the 
migrant usually retains some economic as well as social, cultural and familial 
links with his/her home village. Other members of the family, especially 
women and children, continue to work on the family farm although the in- 
come derived from it is no longer sufficient to support them in entirety, and 
has to be supplemented by the remittance of urban earnings. On the other 
hand, given the cyclical nature of the urban-industrial sector, urban 
employment, especially in the information sector, may be unstable, such that 
the village income provides some much-needed social security. Thus “‘people 
engage in a pattern of circular migration which allows them to participate in 
two systems, the traditional ..., and the introduced industrial-market 
system,’ which both insures survival and generates a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Second, the high costs of city living—especially of housing—together 
with other social costs of urban living, discourage the settling of dependent 
families in the city. It has been suggested” that circular migration is thus only 
a transitional phase in the process of economic development, which is likely 
to be terminated in favor of permanent urban family settlement as urban 
wages rise and become more stable, as job turnover is reduced,'* and as the 
amenities of city living, such as the provision of public social services like 
education and health, improve. 

The dimensions of return migration are difficult to estimate on an ag- 
gregate level, and the bases of calculation of rates of return vary.*® Return 
migration is usually less, often much less, than out-migration from the 
village, region or country under study,*’ but in many cases, especially for 
areas which send migrants to the labor markets of Western Europe, it is in- 
creasing.'* The reasons for return are mixed, and vary from case to case, as 
well as among individuals according to demographic characteristics’? and 
intentions at first migration.” A large proportion of returnees are “‘target 
workers’ who emigrate to fulfill certain specific targets or goals—most com- 
monly to earn enough money to accumulate a “‘nest egg’’ of savings to spend 
or invest back in the home village, sometimes as a means of upward social 
mobility locally’?’—after which they intend to, and do, return. Some return- 
ees are ‘‘failures’’—those who have failed to adjust economically, socially or 
culturally to the new environment, or to meet their own targets and expecta- 
tions.”? Increasingly, returnees include those who have been displaced in or 
laid off by the industries of the host location, or who failed to find employ- 
ment there because of economic recession and slow growth.”* For others, a 
major reason for return is family and social ties, a preference for life in the 
home community even though income may be less there than in the host loca- 
tion.”* Finally, many returnees are migrants who have worked elsewhere 
most of their lives, and return home for retirement.’* Studies of the charac- 
teristics of return migrants show that they tend to be relatively highly educat- 
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ed, high income individuals in their home communities.’° 

In international return migration, a disproportionate number of 
migrants of rural origin return to urban rather than rural locations in their 
home country; often their return has been stimulated by economic growth 
and increased employment opportunities and urbanization in their home 
country.’’ This is also true of the internal return migration of Blacks to the 
U.S. South, the one case where return migrants (and new in-migrants) have 
outnumbered out-migrants in recent years.”* 

In Tropical Africa, there have been cases of spontaneous ur- 
ban-to-rural migration of a non-return nature. In Nigeria, urbanites have 
moved to rural areas to exploit their resources for economic gain, while there 
are international migrants of urban origin in their home country who are ac- 
tively engaged in productive activities in the rural areas of host countries in 
West Africa.”° 


Implications for Planned Population Redistribution from 
Urban to Rural Areas 


The available studies summarized above suggest that spontaneous 
population movement from urban to rural areas is unlikely to have a signifi- 
cant impact on population redistribution as a whole, since it is quantitatively 
small, and merely results in a smaller net ‘“‘mainstream’”’ migration in the 
rural—to-urban direction, than would otherwise occur without return migra- 
tion (the main source for spontaneous urban-to-rural movements). Circular 
migration does not, strictly speaking, affect the residential distribution of 
population, since circular migrants maintain their rural residences, and their 
return to the home village from a period of urban employment does not really: 
represent a new net shift of population from urban to rural areas. 

Studying the reasons for return migration in the direction of ur- 
ban-to-rural population movement does, however, point out factors which 
tend to induce people to move voluntarily from urban to rural locations. They 
are, of course, people of rural origins themselves,*° who have extra—economic 
attachments to their village home communities. The ‘‘push”’ factors motivat- 
ing their return from the cities are usually of an economic nature—unstable, 
insecure or non-existent wage employment in the urban sector, which have 
both an individual and a social component (e.g., economic recession in the 
industrial market economy).*' The “pull” factors motivating return are the 
various attractions of the village—family, community, a preferred life-style 
and culture. Given the “natural” push and pull factors which exist at any one 
time, return migration flows, small as they are, probably represent the maxi- 
mum amount of spontaneous urban-to-rural population movement that 
could be expected to occur in the absence of government intervention. 

Policy to induce population redistribution from urban to rural areas 
can, theoretically, act on both the push and the pull factors suggested in this 
discussion. But a government interested in economic development would 
clearly not act to intensify push factors by increasing the instability and 
reducing the availability of urban jobs as a means to increase return migra- 
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tion to the countryside.*? On the other hand, many of the existing pull factors 
themselves reflect a stagnant traditional agricultural sector which develop- 
ment is aimed at transforming. The most positive means of encouraging 
spontaneous urban-to-rural population redistribution would be to generate 
economic growth in the destination communities—the main reason for 
return migration in the only case where it has been quantitatively large 
enough to outweigh out-migration, that of the U.S. South. However, two 
qualifications should be made to this observation. First, the return move- 
ment to the U.S. South (and in other cases previously cited) has been mainly 
directed to new or growing urban communities in the states of migrant ori- 
gin, suggesting that reverse migration may be induced only by growth of new 
regional urban centers in rural areas, transforming it into an urban-to-ur- 
ban movement, or an urbanization of previously rural areas. Thus, for exam- 
ple, return migration to Southern Italy from the industrialized Common 
Market countries has been stimulated by increasing employment opportuni- 
ties in the South through accelerated economic development and industriali- 
zation; and it has been argued that the Italian countryside must become ur- 
banized if social decomposition and rural depopulation are to be stopped.°° 
Second, the rate of economic growth and employment creation in the rural 
destinations will probably have to exceed that of the urban sending areas 
before a significant urban-to-rural population redistribution can be in- 
duced.** More specific policy possibilities will be discussed in the next sections. 

Finally, it should be noted that governments do not always welcome 
spontaneous urban-to-rural population movements, even where the general 
policy is in favor of redistribution in this direction. The action of the Malay- 
sian government in destroying a rural village established by landless urban 
squatter families,*° and the Filipino government’s attempts along the same 
lines*® indicate the hostility of governments to squatter settlements of spon- 
taneous urban-to-rural migrants. 


Government- Managed or Assisted Urban-To-Rural 
Population Movements 


Restrictions, Regulations and Controls 


Government policies to restrict, regulate or control predominantly 
rural-to-urban migrations are not directly aimed at redistributing existing 
urban population to rural areas. They are relevant for our purpose, however, 
since policies to restrict the growth of urban population and to prevent a flow 
back to the cities or urban-to-rural migrants must form an integral part of 
any urban-to-rural population redistribution or de-urbanization program. 

In colonial and parts of post-colonial Africa, especially in the southern 
and eastern regions ot the continent, governments have instituted various 
controls on migration to prevent urbanization, of which the South African 
pass-laws are the most notorious examples.*’ Generally, male workers were 
permitted to move to urban areas for manual and industrial labor—in con- 
struction works, mines and factories—while women and children remained 
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in the rural areas. This system necessitates circular migration by preventing 
the settlement of families in urban areas, and has been abandoned in inde- 
pendent Black African countries. In South Africa it is enforced by policing to 
ensure that no one is present in an area where he/she is not a legal resident; 
violators are arrested and deported. All Blacks are issued an identity docu- 
ment when they reach age 16, which commits them to a district of residence 
and an occupation, records all legal movements and employment changes. 
Squatter settlements of families who illegally accompany their men to the ur- 
ban areas are periodically demolished. This is known as “‘influx control.’’*® 

The People’s Republic of China introduced a registration system in 1958 
that imposed strict controls on the unplanned movement of people within the 
country, which had resulted in the migration of 20 million people from rural 
to urban areas between 1949 and 1956.*? Subsequently, in order to move 
from a rural to an urban area, a person had to obtain a certificate of employ- 
ment from an urban labor agency, a certificate of acceptance from a school, 
or a certificate of approval for movement from an urban agency for the ad- 
ministration of population registers. He/she also had to obtain a “removal 
certificate’’ testifying to the fact that his/her name had been removed from 
the registration rolls of the place of departure. The regulations were enforced 
by public security authorities, and appear to have effectively terminated most 
of the unauthorized population movements.°°® Similar administrative—legal 
restrictions on movement into large cities have been implemented in Eastern 
European socialist countries. Between 1955 and 1970 in Poland, for example, 
there was obligatory registration of residence, and all accomodations were 
subject to allocation by the housing authorities on a prescribed basis. In 
order to be able to move to a city a person had to obtain a job of sufficiently 
high priority and secure support from the future employer for his or her ap- 
plication to the local authorities.** In all Eastern European countries, police 
registration with related measures such as work documents and the policy of 
assigning new graduates of higher educational and technical institutes to 
work posts are widely employed. In the USSR, Poland and Hungary, restric- 
tions on immigration to designated cities usually involve a selective process 
with special exemptions for certain skills categories and other reasons. *? 

In Indonesia, a “‘closed city’’ policy was implemented in 1970 in the at- 
tempt to limit the entry of migrants into the capital city of Jakarta.*° 
Measures include the registration of and collection of cash deposits from 
migrants, the limitation of becak traffic in certain areas of the city,** and 
attempts to remove unlicensed hawkers, scavengers and beggars from the city 
streets. However, there are too many violators in the city of 6 million for ef- 
fective control. ‘‘Illegal’’ urban residents who are apprehended and deported 
to their home villages return almost immediately, and petty corruption in en- 
forcement agencies and a “black market” in identification cards and other 
official residence papers have arisen. In addition, the increase in unemploy- 
ment in cities near Jakarta may be a result of migrants being deflected away 
from Jakarta towards them. 

In addition to restricting urban settlement, many governments go a step 
further in combining controls with coercive transfers of urban population to 
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rural areas, a process of eviction which differs from the sponsored urban-to- 
rural movements discussed in Section 6-4 below in that receiving areas are 
not properly prepared or planned to accommodate those evicted. In South 
Africa, for example, “‘illegal’’ urban residents are rounded up and transport- 
ed in government trucks to be dumped in distant and desolate rural areas of 
the “tribal homelands” created by the White government, where they often 
suffer sickness, starvation and death.*’ In Indonesia, ‘‘vagrants’’ are 
periodically rounded up and deposited outside the city limits of Jakarta. In 
other countries, receiving areas to which squatters whose urban homes have 
been demolished are transferred by the government are little better. In the 
Philippines, evicted slum-dwellers claim that ‘“They simply throw us out into 
the wilderness”’ in rural areas of relocation,*® while in India the new site ear- 
marked by the government for the Janata squatter colony was “‘not directly 
accessible by road or rail. Only half the size of the present site, it is near a 
swamp which floods each year and has been used for dumping material from 
a nearby army ammunition depot.’’*’ In none of these cases was compensa- 
tion paid or to be paid to those evicted. 


Positive Assistance and Incentives 


Most government programs to assist migration have been in developed 
countries and in the direction of rural-to—urban or interregional population 
movements.** However, they still may be useful in suggesting the likely effec- 
tiveness of providing positive assistance and economic incentives as means of 
directing population movements. The Employment Transfer Scheme in Bri- 
tain, designed to assist unemployed workers to move away from home and 
take up employment in another area, has generated very high ‘‘wastage’’ 
rates or rates of return. This has been attributed to a concentration on 
recruitment factors without paying sufficient attention to retention factors in 
the host location—particularly the facts that assisted migrants who returned 
were found jobs in industries with high turnover rates, in areas where hous- 
ing was inadequate.*’ In Israel, an admittedly very special case, economic in- 
centives to induce the return or remigration of emigrants—including travel 
expenses, housing subsidies, business loans, tax relief and free education for 
children—were ineffective.*° In general, it has been found that “‘migrants 
who were assisted financially to move to other places to take up employment 
were more likely to return than other people who left the same area.’’*’ In 
Russia, where ‘‘a comprehensive system of financial and other incentives, in- 
cluding wage bonuses, lump-sum grants, per diem allowances, full travel ex- 
penses, and extra vacation, has been adopted to attract suitable candidates”’ 
to work in agriculture and industry in the underpopulated eastern and north- 
ern parts of the country, “these incentives were helpful to encourage 
migrants to move to the development areas [but] they did not suffice to in- 
duce them to stay there for good and accept higher costs of living at poorer 
living conditions.’’°? 

In developing countries, government attempts to encourage or assist 
population movements to rural areas have generally been concentrated on 
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developing receiving areas — mainly agricultural land settlement schemes — 
and targeted towards persons of rural origin and agricultural background.” 
Even where agricultural background has not been made a precondition for 
selection, most if not all the people settled tend to be of rural origin. Recent 
emphasis in Indonesia’s Transmigrasi scheme on other (than farming) skills 
required in the new settlements has led to the inclusion of some urban un- 
skilled.°* Management of urban-to-rural migration in sending areas only 
consists mainly of information provision (sometimes approaching the levels 
of propaganda), legal administration such as the acquisition of land title, 
etc. One example is the agricultural colonization of the Amazon jungle basin 
in Peru, where only minimal infrastructural provisions are made in the 
receiving area.°° 


Implications for Planned Population Redistribution 
from Urban to Rural Areas 


Government restrictions and regulations of rural-to—urban migration, 
up to and including eviction, constitute the “‘push,’’ and provision of positive 
assistance and economic incentives the “‘pull’’ measures of urban-to-rural 
population redistribution. While “‘push’’ measures may be very effective in 
some countries, they usually require a strong and efficient administration 
and, sometimes, the exercise of force to maintain the desired redistribution. 
Especially in free market economies, and even in a rigid police state like 
South Africa, however, such measures can never be totally successfully in 
curtailing or redirecting spontaneous population movements, when these 
movements are responding to ‘‘natural”’ or ‘‘market’’ economic push factors 
in sending rural areas and pull factors in receiving urban areas which contra- 
dict the official policy. In addition to being of limited effectiveness (when not 
combined with other pull factors), they are likely to be costly and politically 
unpopular. Eviction is particularly ineffective, since people are bound to 
return from the depressed rural areas from which they originate or to which 
they are dumped, in search of urban jobs. Thus, for example, the designa- 
tion of Jakarta as a “‘closed city’ in 1970 has failed to prevent rural migrants 
from entering the city at the rate of 130,000 per year.*° 

‘Pull’? measures of economic incentives and material assistance pro- 
grams are also costly, and, the literature suggests, unlikely to be effective. 
People who move only or largely because of the financial assistance and other 
economic incentives provided are likely to be somewhat less motivated or 
determined migrants than those who move spontaneously without any aid. 
Thus they are more likely to be discouraged and to return, especially if they 
are people of urban origins moving to agricultural settlements. Even where 
incentives work, as in the Russian case, their effect is not permanent, and 
return to the sending area eventually results. Since most of the literature con- 
cerns assisted movements from less-developed rural to more developed urban 
regions and locations, we should be even more pessimistic about the likely 
effectiveness of subsidies and other assistance for movements from urban to 
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rural areas. The cost of such incentives is likely to be prohibitively high, given 
not only the level of subsidy necessary to induce movement, but also the cost 
of developing stagnant or new agricultural receiving areas (compared to mov- 
ing people to established urban receiving areas), and the high average wast- 
age rate of assisted migration. 


Sponsored Urban-to-Rural Population 
Redistribution, De-urbanization and Rustication 


In sponsored population redistribution, the government manages both 
the sending and receiving areas of the redistribution, at varying levels or 
degrees of intervention. To some extent it selects migrants, and develops or 
prepares the host location to accommodate them. Urban-to-rural population 
redistribution programs may be small-scale ad hoc responses to specific 
population pressures in urban sending areas, or they may be part of com- 
prehensive national development plans aimed at securing more balanced 
population-resource ratios with enhanced development of rural receiving 
areas. Examples of the former type of programs include the British colonial 
government’s sponsored transfer and resettlement of unemployed urban 
Chinese during the 1930s Depression in rice-growing areas in Malaya, and 
the sponsored transfer of pedicab drivers from Bangkok to rural agricultural 
settlements in the central plain of Thailand in the 1960s.5’7 More common in 
recent years have been the attempts by various governments to remove squat- 
ters from overcrowded cities, for example, in the Philippines®* and Indone- 
sia.°’ Although such measures often amount to no more than eviction, as dis- 
cussed in the previous section, there are sometimes attempts to provide for 
the evicted population in the rural areas to which they are transferred, i.e., 
sponsored settlements. 

For example, the Governor of Manila had this to say about her plan to 
clear the city of the more than 25 percent of its population that squatters 
comprise: ‘‘But when we put them in another area we put them there with 
something to start with. We don’t just put them in a truck and send them to 
Sapang Palay [a major relocation district]. We make sure they have adequate 
food and a roof over their heads ... We have training centers there. We also 
have a train ... so they can commute to Manila if they’re working here.” How- 
ever, “in some relocation areas, 70 percent of the squatters have returned to 
Manila because they could not find work and many prefer the community 
feeling in their settlements.’’°° The earlier attempt by a voluntary organiza- 
tion to resettle urban squatters in Sapang Palay also failed, despite subsidies 
and training centers.°’ In Jakarta, the government offered removal costs and 
other assistance to evicted squatters who would return to their villages or join 
the Transmigrasi scheme in the Outer Islands.°’ But in both these and other 
cases, landlessness, poverty and the lack of employment opportunities in the 
rural areas force people back to the city as illegal migrants and squatters. 
The costs of demolishing urban squatter communities and of developing 
rural sites for their resettlement (to the extent that this is done), are generally 
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wasted because these measures are ineffective in redistributing population 
from urban to rural areas. 


So far the only major examples of urban-to-rural population redistribu- 
tion as part of comprehensive national development plans have occurred in 
Asian socialist countries. The most drastic of these redistribution programs 
was the “‘instant’’ deurbanization of Cambodia in April 1975, following the 
Khmer Rouge victory, when the population of the capital city, Phnom Penh, 
artificially swollen by five years of war, was herded en masse into the coun- 
tryside to work on rebuilding and developing the agricultural base of the na- 
tion which had been devastated by war and was incapable of feeding the 
millions who had sought refuge in the city. 

In Vietnam, urban areas had also been swollen by war refugees,*°’ about 
500,000 of whom left Ho Chi Minh City in the first few months after peace to 
return to their native villages. By 1977 only 700,000 unemployed people had 
been persuaded to leave the city, and 500,000 remained jobless. The govern- 
ment adopted a plan to relocate 10 million of its currently 50 million popula- 
tion from heavy-density areas of the country to different zones within the 
next 10 to 15 years.** 

The plan is to redeploy population from the high-density area of the 
Red River delta and Thanh Hoa-Nghe Tinh provinces on the coast to the 
midlands and mountains in the west and north, and from urban areas in the 
south where serious unemployment prevails to large tracts of uninhabited or 
thinly-populated land in the south. The Second Five-Year Plan (1976-80) 
emphasizes agricultural development, and some 4 million ‘redundant 
workers” in the south and north will be settled in new areas to develop 
specialized agriculture. Five hundred thousand from the overpopulated Red. 
River delta and southern cities would be taken to New Economic 
Zones—virgin or fallow land designated for development. Through the 
transfer of population and the creation of the economic zones, the planners 
hope to increase the cultivated area by 1 million hectares (or 20 percent) by 
1980;°° 

In the New Economic Zones—areas of abandoned, waste or virgin land 
in the countryside—the armed forces, youth corps volunteers and heads of 
settlers’ families are sent to prepare the land for cultivation and resettlement. 
This involves the clearing of bombs, building of roads, houses, schools, 
markets, health care units and wells. Later, the settlers’ families arrive, each 
family receiving simple farm tools, seeds, a plot of land for housing and for 
cultivation, and three or six months of food and other supplies, depending on 
whether or not they have previous agricultural experience. By early 1978, 82 
New Economic Zones had been established in the South for 1.3 million peo- 
ple, some of these Zones being located in rural districts around Ho Chi Minh 
City.°° Redeployment of such large numbers of people involves a massive in- 
vestment in construction and transport, as well as surplus grain to support 
the resettled population during the transitional period. Problems facing this 
transfer program include obtaining sufficient funds, equipment and person- 
nel to effect the transfers, and problems of co-ordination between sending - 
and receiving units.°’ | 
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This “‘return to the countryside’”” movement in Vietnam began with em- 
phasis on people's freedom to choose whether or not to leave the city, with the 
government offering persuasion and incentives, such as free transportation, 
rations of rice for the trip, and assistance in the countryside once there. After 
the first wave of volunteer returnees, however, the people remaining in Ho 
Chi Minh City were ‘‘hard core’’ urbanites, and by early 1978, the rate of 
relocation was considered too slow. Furthermore, as soon as a year after the 
deurbanization program began, settlers who found life in the New Economic 
Zones too difficult, or were unused to manual or agricultural work, began to 
drift back to the city. The border war with Kampuchea also discouraged new 
settlers.°° The government then began to rely on more coercive measures. A 
disincentive to staying in the city is the lower rice ration given to jobless per- 
sons, and the reduction of rations to candidates for resettlement who refuse 
to go.°’ With the nationalization of trade and commerce, the government has 
also ordered the families of persons previously employed in these activities in 
Ho Chi Minh City—overwhelmingly the ethnic Chinese—to go to the New 
Economic Zones. The current massive outflow of urban Chinese refugees 
from Vietnam, preferring to take to the high seas in small boats rather than 
face being moved to these Zones, is dramatic testimony to the resistance of 
urban residents to rural transfer.’° 

The most comprehensive planned population redistribution programs in 
the world are those of the People’s Republic of China, which also has the 
longest sustained experience with such programs. Since 1949, the Chinese 
government has been attempting to redistribute China’s unevenly distributed 
population (most of the population is concentrated on 10 percent of the coun- 
try’s land) in order to utilize untapped resources of interior and remote prov- 
inces, including the reclamation of new agricultural land to increase food 
supplies, and for political reasons such as the settling of border areas. 
Millions of people have been settled on new lands, but this has mostly con- 
sisted of the redistribution of rural populations within provinces, stimulated 
by regional economic growth.’' The transfer of population from urban to 
rural areas on a large enough scale to constitute deurbanization began about 
ten years ago, and is concentrated on the rustication of urban youth, dis- 
cussed below. 


Rustication of Urban Youth in China 


The transfer of urban youths to rural areas in China began in the 
mid-1950’s on a small scale.’* It increased following the Great Leap For- 
ward, and between 1962 and 1966, most of the 1.2 million urban youths sent 
to the villages since 1956 were transferred.’* During the Cultural Revolution, 
thousands of rusticates—who tended to be failed students, the urban 
unemployed or ‘otherwise wayward persons’’’*—returned to the cities. 
Beginning in 1968, the rustication program was revived on a large scale, and 
between 1968 and the end of 1975, 12 million urban youths were sent to the 
countryside, removing about 10 percent of the urban population from the ur- 
ban sector,’° in the program known as ‘‘Up to the mountains and down to the 
villages.”’ Rustication differs from the hsia-fang (downward transfer) pro- 
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gram in which students, teachers and cadres periodically transfer to manual 
labor jobs, including those in rural areas, in order to transform their world 


outlook, in that rather than being a temporary transferee, the rusticated 
youth is expected to “strike roots,’ that is, settle down in a rural village for 
life. Those rusticated are “‘all those graduates of urban secondary schools 
and universities who have not been accepted by the next higher educational 
institutions or have not been assigned to a post in industry, educational in- 
stitutions, or other service units located in urban areas.’’”’ 

The rustication program is motivated by three major goals: (1) the 
elimination of urban unemployment by permanently removing from urban 
areas potential surplus labor; (2) the acceleration of rural development by 
deploying educated youth who presumably can contribute much needed 
skills, labor power and leadership to agricultural production; (3) ideological 
transformation aimed at eliminating the ‘‘three great differences,’”’ between 
city and countryside, worker and peasant, mental and physical labor, 
especially the elitist attitudes of educated urbanites, who were to be 
‘‘re-educated by the poor and lower—middle peasants.” 

The number of middle school graduates rusticated in any year seems to 
have been related to the capacity of the urban sector to provide young people 
with employment.’* The threat of large-scale urban unemployment of 
educated youth, experienced by so many other developing countries, has thus 
been averted in China. In Shanghai, rustication has permitted the growth of 
productivity and output through capital-intensive industrial development 
without increasing urban unemployment. In fact, labor force participation 
rates have risen, and marginal employment in “‘unproductive”’ jobs has been 
reduced to a minimum.” In addition, rustication, in conjunction with re- 
duced fertility, will have the favorable demographic effect of maintaining low 
birth rates in the city, making a period of negative natural population in- 
crease likely, and rustication itself unnecessary after 1980 as a means of 
reducing urban labor surplus.*° Rustication has other favorable effects on ur- 
ban areas, by reducing urban concentrations and their costs, which are borne 
by the state, since it owns all urban and industrial enterprises and provides 
the wages, food and housing of urban workers and their families.* 

The rustication program also promised benefits for the rural destination 
areas themselves. The transformation of urban consumers into agricultural 
producers would reduce the pressure on rural areas to produce food 
surpluses for non-productive urban residents. The transfer of educated 
youth to the countryside is to some extent a transfer of human capital from 
city to country which would help to redress the disparity in wealth and 
expertise between the two areas,*’ and promote rural development. 

Unfortunately, the reality has been less sanguine. Many, if not most, 
rusticated youth have been unable to be self-sufficient in their rural destina- 
tions, where they were not utilized to maximum effectiveness. Their school- 
ing has not prepared them for agricultural work, for which they often lacked 
basic book knowledge as well as concrete applied skills, undertaking futile 
projects which wasted production brigade resources. The insufficiency of the 
state settlement fee for each youth often meant that local brigade resources 
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had to make up the difference, that is, the rusticates sometimes consumed 
rather than added to local production and resources.*’ 

Related to their economic insufficiency was the frequently poor work 
motivation and low morale of rusticated youths, originating in the hardships 
of rural life such as a lower living standard, greater monotony, and hard 
work. Local cadres and peasants often discriminated against them, to the ex- 
tent of awarding them fewer work-points than local peasants doing the same 
work; while local leaders often regarded them as burden to be fed and ac- 
commodated out of local resources rather than as a blessing.** Sometimes, 
they have been allocated to rural areas which were already overpopulated and 
experiencing a labor surplus. The hoped-for ideological transformation and 
elimination of “‘three great differences’? has been slow in coming, and 
remedial measures have had to be undertaken (see below). 

Given the disaffection of many rusticates with their lot in the rural 
areas, attention must be paid to the phenomenon of “‘returned youth.’’ These 
fall into two categories, “those who are legally transferred from the coun- 
tryside back to schools or jobs in the urban areas, and those who leave their 
posts in the countryside and return to the city either illegally or temporarily 
for a visit.’’*> Return rates are estimated at around 25 percent, most of the 
returnees being on temporary visits, which they may, however, stretch into 
months by procrastinating on their return. An illicit returnee could not sur- 
vive for long in the city by virtue of his or her legal destination as a rural resi- 
dent, entitled to rations of food and other goods only in that location, since 
these are distributed according to household registration. Illicit returnees 
would have to be supported by their families, and are likely to be detected by 
neighborhood committees. To counter the tendency to procrastinate on their 
return, neighborhood committees and educational television programs train 
visiting returned youth in skills useful in rural areas, while political study 
groups for returned youth aim at instilling the proper attitude toward work in 
the countryside, and radio broadcasts urge returnees to “‘take revolutionary 
vacations,’’ that is, to spend their time studying, and “‘not allow bourgeois 
feeling to take over.’’*° 


In principle, selection of educated urban youth for rustication is sup- 
posed to be voluntary, but in practice, appeal to the youth’s altruism and 
idealism is often backed by various forms of pressure, including social 
pressure and persistent persuasion (struggle by reasoning). Local authorities 
may threaten to withhold the youth’s household registration, without which 
he or she will be unable to obtain food ration coupons and hence access to 
food; or they may refuse to assign another job, so that the youth rejecting the 
rural assignment will not be able to get other employment in the city.°’ But 
most urban-educated youth, either from pressure or out of ideological con- 
viction, do volunteer for resettlement in the countryside. 

The state provides a settlement fee for each urban youth sent to the 
countryside with which to pay for housing, small tools, and rations during an 
initial adjustment period. Originally insufficient, the fee was increased 
(reportedly doubled) following the remedial campaign begun in mid-1973 to 
improve the workings of the rustication program. To solve the problem of in- 
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adequate leadership of rusticated youth, urban cadres—60,000 of them in 
1975 alone—were sent on long-term assignments to rural areas to help with 
their settlement. Increased supervision resulted in more days worked, and 
higher work points and wages. Promotion of “‘collective households,” ‘‘youth 
points’ (where the youth form their own production teams) and ‘“‘youth 
farms’’ was designed to enable the youths to carry on sideline productive ac- 
tivities—such as garden plots and pig—-rearing for the market—on a collective 
basis, which they had not been able to do as individuals, thus generating 
higher incomes. The allocation of additional county and even urban sector 
resources to the settlement program helped contribute to better living condi- 
tions.*® 

At the same time, Chinese authorities began attempts to more effectively 
use the talents of rusticated youth, through “‘bold use.’’ This involves select- 
ing capable rusticated youth for leadership positions in their villages; 
mobilizing youths to contribute their technical or scientific knowledge to the 
local community, for example through short-term study programs for both 
parties; and organizing them in collective labor projects to improve rural 
development. To strengthen the determination of the youths to stay in the 
countryside and resist the continuing attraction of urban life, political educa- 
tion is directed at them and at their families, who are educated to reinforce 
this determination to take root in the countryside. But ongoing efforts are 
still required to make the living conditions of rusticated youths tolerable, to 
provide mobility opportunities within the rural sector and outlets for their 
creative energies, as well as a satisfactory cultural and recreational life, and, 
increasingly, opportunities to get married as they reach marriageable age.*’ 


Implications for Planned Population Redistribution from 
Urban to Rural Areas 


Ad hoc population redistribution programs sponsoring the settlement of 
urban residents in rural areas have been piecemeal and generally unsuc- 
cessful. In attempts at squatter resettlement, for example, government ac- 
tion in sending areas has been arbitrary and coercive, while provisions in 
receiving areas are very inadequate. As in the case of government-assisted 
urban-to-rural population movements, so long as market forces work in the 
opposite direction, the cost of a successful sponsored urban-to-rural resettle- 
ment program is likely to be very high, as is the probability of eventual return 
of migrants. 

Comprehensive deurbanization programs have so far been undertaken 
on a large scale only by Asian socialist countries. Of these, only China’s pro- 
gram of rustication of educated urban youth has had a sufficiently long 
history and adequate documentation to yield useful implications for planned 
population redistribution programs in other countries. There are many 
reasons, however, for suspecting that the Chinese experience in this regard is 
a special case with limited applicability to other developing countries. There 
are distinctive capacities and contextual conditions in the Chinese case which 
have permitted the more-or-less successful implementation of the rustica- 
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tion program.”° 

First, the Chinese state has unique organizational and ideological 
resources which could be mobilized to make the program work, especially in 
the crucial matter of subordinating individual preferences for city life to 
developmental necessities of the nation as a whole for accelerated 
agricultural development and a reduced urban labor supply. Ideological 
values legitimate the sacrifices demanded of yourig urbanites for “‘socialist 
construction in the fatherland”’ and the elimination of the “‘three great dif- 
ferences’’ which stand in the way of a new, egalitarian society. Ideology also 
legitimizes the organizational pressures and sanctions with which compliance 
is secured. The centrally planned economy with its administrative allocation 
of jobs and basic consumption goods permits pressures and sanctions which 
are unavailable to the government in a market economy. 

Equally important, the Chinese rustication program is conducted in the 
context of other policies and programs which enhance its chances of success. 
Peasant migration to the cities had been already curbed by administrative 
restrictions imposed in the 1950’s and early 1960s and still enforced.’' At the 
same time, institutional reforms in the agricultural sector and a labor- 
intensive rural development strategy have made it possible to provide work 
for the vast numbers of underemployed peasants, thereby reducing the incen- 
tive to migrate. Other developmental measures aimed at reducing ur- 
ban-rural income disparities—one of the “‘three great differences’’—help to 
create favorable conditions that contribute to making the rustication pro- 
gram itself work, since these disparities are a major reason inducing return, 
‘“desertion”’ or dissatisfaction with the program among rusticated youth. 


Despite these organizational and ideological capacities and favorable 
contextual conditions, the Chinese program itself is plagued with difficulties, 
despite its successes in solving the problem of urban educated unemployment 
and keeping the cost of urban infrastructure down. The program is a costly 
one, often resented by both the rusticates and locals in the rural area to 
which they are assigned. This reduces the contribution of the rusticates to 
agricultural production (through poor morale, insufficient work motivation 
and effort and discrimination by the locals), making them instead a burden 
on the rural host communities. Skills learned in urban schools are not align- 
ed with rural needs. The level of ideological conviction and commitment re- 
quired of rusticated youth to make the program work in terms of making 
them productive and permanent contributors to the rural economy and socie- 
ty is higher than most of them possess. The outbreak of demonstrations in 
Shanghai and other protests by rusticated youth desiring to return to the city, 
following China’s recent political liberalization (which has halted but not 
reversed the rustication program), is indicative of the persistent resistance to 
permanent rustication among urbanites.”’ 

Most governments in the developing countries do not possess China’s 
impressive organizational infrastructure, strong political institutions, 
ideological values, and social and economic capacities needed to carry out 
fundamental rural reform, much less such a radical and ambitious program 
of mass urban-to-rural population transfer. The operational features of the 
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Chinese programs, such as the measures taken in the remedial campaign, 
may possibly be adapted in other developing countries, to smaller, less am- 
bitious programs (such as those which seek to maximize voluntary movement 
from urban areas to government rural development schemes). But ultimately 
the main lesson to be learned from China’s own problems with implementing 
such a program is that urban-rural inequalities remain the major obstacle to 
successful large-scale urban-to-rural population redistribution. Until such 
inequalities are eliminated, any program of de-urbanization or rustication is 
bound to have its effectiveness reduced by popular resentment and 
resistance. 


Summary of Implications for Planned Population Redistribution 


The conclusions to be drawn from the above examples of urban-to-rural 
population redistribution are generally pessimistic. Spontaneous movements 
from urban to rural areas are inherently limited in size and scope, and usual- 
ly comprise return migration of persons of rural origin. From the point of 
view of economic development, such movements usually reflect undesirable 
conditions—strong ‘‘push”’ factors in the urban sending areas rather than at- 
tractive conditions—“‘pull’’ factors—in the rural receiving areas. Govern- 
ment-assisted population movements from urban to rural areas tend to be 
costly and ineffective. These ‘‘low intervention”’ strategies usually involve im- 
posing administrative restrictions on entry into urban areas, eviction of “‘il- 
legal” urban residents and, more rarely, the provision of financial assistance 
to move out of the city into the countryside. While the last-mentioned incen- 
tive measure is usually ineffective, the other, coercive, measures are difficult 
to enforce, and politically unpopular. Attempts at higher levels of interven- 
tion, including sponsored resettlements of urban residents in rural areas, 
have generally been no more successful, as well as being even more costly. 
The major problem capable of some remedy is inadequate provisions in or 
development of the receiving areas. 

High intervention strategies such as the deurbanization and rustication 
programs attempted by socialist countries like China and Vietnam are also 
very costly and encounter popular resistance to urban-to-rural movement 
and resettlement. Attainment of even the limited (though not inconsiderable) 
success of the Chinese program requires substantial organizational and 
ideological capacities to persuade urban people to move, to handle their 
permanent rural resettlement, and to forestall return. It also requires the 
support of other policies, especially effective administrative and other restric- 
tions on new or return movement from the countryside to the cities, and con- 
siderable investment in uplifting agriculture and reducing income and other 
differentials between urban and rural areas. It is unlikely that a non-central- 
ly planned economy would have the required capacities to implement a suc- 
cessful deurbanization program. 

The major difficulty encountered by all planned population redistribu- 
tion programs which seek to move people from urban to rural areas is the 
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continued strong attraction of the city relative to the countryside. This is 
based on substantial and often widening differentials in both income and 
social amenities between urban and rural areas. In particular, where rural 
areas are overpopulated and underdeveloped, rational individuals will at- 
tempt to leave the poverty and insecurity they face in the countryside for the 
more stable wage incomes to be made in modern urban employment.’’ Un- 
fortunately, economic development in the open market economy system 
tends to increase the imbalances and inequalities between urban and rural 
areas, such that market forces continue to attract rural migrants to the 
cities’* despite increasing urban unemployment, overcrowding living condi- 
tions, and poor opportunities for upward social mobility. 

Clearly a reduction of urban-rural inequalities, and even further, the 
reversing of such inequalities in favor of rural areas, is required in order for 
population to voluntarily redistribute from urban to rural areas. If this does 
not occur, government programs to redistribute population in this direction 
are bound to be both costly and ineffective. But such a reduction or reversal 
of urban-rural disparities will itself require tremendously expensive invest- 
ment in rural areas, perhaps even to the neglect of urban-industrial develop- 
ment,°* in order to counter the strong market forces working in the opposite 
direction. A centrally planned economy where the state has control or in- 
fluence over resource allocation and investment flows is more able to effect 
such ‘reverse’? economic and population transfers than an open market 
economy where investment is privately determined, including by foreign in- 
vestors, over which the government has little or limited control. But the 
government of a centrally planned economy which is interested in promoting 
industrialization as part of a long-run development strategy will find that 
productivity differences between industrial and agricultural labor will tend to 
generate income differentials in favor of the former, maintaining or increas- 
ing historically-generated urban-rural disparities. Ultimately, economic 
growth and industrialization are development priorities which no govern- 
ment can afford to neglect. In China, the rustication program has in fact 
enabled the country to invest in high-productivity capital-intensive in- 
dustries necessary for future industrial growth and self-sufficiency, without 
generating the social and economic costs of high urban unemployment which 
usually accompanies this form of investment.’® Generally speaking, popula- 
tion distribution patterns reflect the distribution of economic resources, 
though with high population growth there may not be a corresponding match 
between people and resources in either urban or rural locations. In so far as 
the distribution of economic resources is the determinant, and population 
distribution the residual, population redistribution requires a redistribution 
of economic resources. In poor countries with limited resources, however, in- 
vestment priorities (the distribution of economic resources) will be deter- 
mined by long-run economic development needs and goals, rather than by 
current population redistribution needs. The long-run solution, of course, is 
to jointly plan for population distribution and redistribution with investment 
strategies aimed at restructuring and developing the economy. That is, 
population redistribution policy must be an integral component of national 
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economic plans; for example, this is what the Vietnamese government is at- 
tempting in its plan to foster agricultural development and redistribute 
population to New Economic Zones.°’ 

In the short run, however, there is still a pressing need in most develop- 
ing countries to remove population from overcrowded primate cities with 
high unemployment rates, and rural areas are the only places for them to go 
to. In market economy countries, a combination of restrictions on urban en- 
try, perhaps including restrictions on employment, education and housing 
(“‘push”’ factors), and heavy investment in rural development programs to 
reduce rural out-migration and attract in-migration (“‘pull’’ factors), may be 
the best thing for governments to do. These measures are likely to restrict ur- 
banization rather than reduce it, however, since even if all rural-urban 
migration ceases (which is unlikely), there is still the natural increase of the 
urban population to deal with, for which rustication is the only solution.’® 
Perhaps the most attractive partial solution to the problem of overurbaniza- 
tion is to regionally disperse urban-industrial growth through the creation of 
secondary cities and industrial zones distant from the central metropolis. 
These cities could absorb some of the rural-urban migrants as well as 
possibly attract urban migrants form the primate city if there are better job 
opportunities—a process of dispersed urbanization rather than deurbaniza- 
tion. Regional development according to ‘‘growth poles”’ is being attempted 
in many countries, such as Malaysia,’’ and South Korea, where it is combin- 
ed with a national population redistribution policy.’°° It is not, however, 
without its own problems and limitations,’°’ and ultimately there is no escap- 
ing from the need for accelerating rural and agricultural development, as a 
means of redistributing population from urban to rural areas.’° 


Suggestions for Further Research 


As mentioned in the beginning of this essay, very little research has so 
far been conducted on the subject of urban-to-rural population redistribu- 
tion per se. Most of the material presented here has been distilled from 
studies which have focused on other subjects, such as return migration and 
assisted migration. Given the growing need for urban-to-rural population 
redistribution in developing countries suffering from overurbanization and 
high urban unemployment, there is a need for more research specifically 
focused on the voluntary or sponsored movement of people from urban to 
rural areas. We need to know who moves spontaneously from urban to rural 
areas (rather than simply who returns home to wherever they have come 
from), and for what reasons. Particular attention should be paid to new rural 
in-migrants or urban origin, even if there are very few of them, to find out 
what motivates them, and what incentives they might respond to. We also 
need to know which particular rural areas urbanites are more likely to return 
or newly migrate to, and what specific features of those areas attract the 
in-migration, so that favorable conditions might possibly be replicated in 
other rural areas. Urban-to-rural migrants who subsequently return to the 
urban areas should also be included in these studies. 
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New research should also be undertaken to investigate the features, 
operations, effects and problems of existing government assistance or 
management programs aimed at fostering population redistribution from 
urban to rural areas, especially in developing countries, to find out which in- 
centive and restrictive programs work, which do not work, and why. Spon- 
sored redistribution programs should also be identified and studied in detail, 
with the same aims. All studies should include in-depth surveys of par- 
ticipants and non-participants in the programs, to find out if and how their 
objective and subjective conditions differ. “‘Deserters’’ from programs should 
also be interviewed, to ascertain reasons for the failure. 

It may also be fruitful to study the macro economies and overall develop- 
ment plans of countries interested in planned urban-to-rural population 
redistribution programs, to ascertain the likely direction of market-induced 
population movements, given the structure of the economy and the orienta- 
tion of development plans. Some thought may be devoted to devising possible 
changes in overall economic development plans which might facilitate, ac- 
commodate, or support planned urban-to-rural population redistribution, 
or more generally to linking population distribution and redistribution with 
other economic developmental goals. Evaluations should be made of the 
organizational capacities and socioeconomic contextual conditions in these 
countries which are likely to have a bearing on the success or failure of plan- 
ned population redistribution programs. 
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ques, while developing labor-intensive urban 
industry to create jobs for the urban 
unemployed. However, the mechanization of 
agriculture, while raising incomes and making 
rural areas and agricultural work more attrac- 
tive, will also cause displacement of rural 
workers, forcing further rural-urban migra- 
tion. Furthermore, since economies of scale 
are much more significant in industry than in 
agriculture, technological and productivity 
considerations are likely to impose limits on 
labor-intensive industrialization options. For 
discussion of a recent attempt to encourage 
labor-intensive small-scale and cottage in- 
dustry, see Anthony Rowley, “India’s in- 
dustrial revolution,’’ Far Eastern Economic 
Review, December 22, 1978, pp. 40-43. 
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REFUGEES AS A SPECIAL 
CASE OF POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION 


MAXINE E. OLSON 


introduction 


Refugee movement and resettlement may be viewed as a special case of 
population redistribution. Refugees differ from other, spontaneous or spon- 
sored, migrants, largely in the circumstances of their movement out of one 
area to another, and the effects these have on them in the settlement and ad- 
justment phases of their relocation. Refugees are forced to leave their homes 
because of a change in their environment which makes it impossible to con- 
tinue life as they have known it. They are coerced by an external force to 
leave their homes and go elsewhere. Refugees may be forced to leave the im- 
mediate area they know as home, but remain within the country in which 
they have lived. Alternately, they may be forced to leave their country, and 
thus become stateless, with the diplomatic protection of no government. The 
distance moved or political boundaries crossed do not play a part in this 
definition, although these spatial factors do affect refugees’ adjustment after 
flight. 7 

The external force, or compulsion, that creates refugees is one of five. 
types: physical danger,’ economic insufficiency,’ religious persecution,’ 
ethnic persecution,’ or ideological persecution.° Either the threat or the ac- 
tual presence of one of these compulsions can force people to leave their 
homes and go elsewhere. Frequently, two or more of these compulsions 
operate in conjunction with each other. Both natural and human agents 
create the compulsions that force refugees to leave their homes. 

All refugees, then, share the status of having been forced to leave. 
Migrants, alternatively, are the broader category of people who move from 
one place to another without reference to the motivating force. It is this com- 
pulsion to leave which distinguishes refugees from other migrants. Thus, all 
refugees are migrants but not all migrants are refugees. The distinction is 
difficult to make between refugees forced to move due to economic insuffi- 
ciency and other migrants who move for economic reasons. Economic 
refugees leave their homes because economic conditions are untenable. To 
stay is to die. Other migrants, in contrast, leave economic situations capable 
of providing at least subsistence in search of a place where conditions would 
be’ better. In all cases, the distinguishing factor between migrants and 
refugees is that refugees are compelled to move in order to maintain an ac- 
ceptable life-style, while migrants choose to move in order to change their 


life-style.° 
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The flight of refugees is followed by settlement in an environment in 
which the refugee will be able to live, and, finally, for those permanently 
alienated from their former homes, adjustment into the new environment so 
that the refugee can become a productive, contributing member of the com- 
munity, both economically and socially. In the settlement and adjustment 
phases, the needs of the refugees are the same as those of other people mov- 
ing from one location to another—shelter, food, basic social services such as 
medical care, and the opportunity to develop an economic base. Refugees, 
however, usually require considerably more assistance in meeting these needs 
than other migrants because they are different in three crucial ways: 

1) Refugees tend to move suddenly, to travel in large groups, and con- 
sequently to overwhelm the customary assistance channels that are 
able to deal with the individual migrant who requires help. 

2) Many if not most refugees are forced to leave all their money and 
other valuables behind and cannot buy the things that they need 
immediately. Without money, other liquid capital or economic 
assets—which may also have been exhausted by the costliness of 
the flight itself—refugees are dependent upon outside sources for 
the cost of their settlement and adjustment. 

3) Many refugees are ill-equipped to move from one location to 
another and establish a new life. Since refugees are forced, there is 
no selection process, such as that working with migrants, in which 
those who leave are more likely to have skills that make them 
employable in the new location. Refugees are forced into the new 
location whether or not they are suited to establish a new life there. 

Despite these differences, the refugee case may provide useful lessons 
for a study of population redistribution in general, especially for the case of 
government-sponsored population movement and resettlement, for a 
number of reasons. First, there has been considerable global experience of 
refugee movement and settlement, which is summarized in the next section 
below. The dimensions of this experience, and the variety of refugee settle- 
ment responses, including the variety of organizational forms under which 
such settlement has taken place, provide important concrete examples of 
resettlement programs and methods which can provide lessons for, as well as 
suggest likely problems in, any en masse movement and resettlement of 
population in non-refugee situations. Indeed, a study of refugee settlement 
and adjustment programs, including those conducted by international 
organizations such as U.N. agencies, may be more pertinent to govern- 
ment-sponsored population redistribution programs than studies of the set- 
tlement and adjustment experiences of individual voluntary migrants. 


Second, most contemporary refugee movements and settlement and ad- 
justment programs occur in developing countries, where there has also been 
the greatest concern about voluntary migration flows and interest in planned 
population redistribution. Refugee settlement and adjustment, especially in 
agricultural areas, can have significant implications for economic develop- 
ment of the area or country of their relocation as a whole, especially since it 
seems to be the case that refugees, like many migrants, exhibit innovative 
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tendencies in their new environments. 

Third, the combination of refugee assistance with other development aid 
can be viewed as an analog for the combination of movement and resettle- 
ment assistance with other development programs in planned population 
redistribution. 

Refugee settlement and adjustment may in fact be viewed as an extreme 
case of population redistribution, forced by external circumstances. As such, 
a review of past experience is not only useful in dealing with future refugee 
situations, but also in considering government sponsored population 
redistribution schemes. The latter will differ from a refugee experience in two 
major ways: the movement and settlement may be managed or planned in the 
sending and receiving areas, and the physical and psychological trauma in- 
volved for those being resettled will be of a much lower order, since there will 
be more time for psychological preparation before the move, the move itself 
can be more orderly, and persons moved can bring their assets and belong- 
ings with them. Even given these important differences, however, the refugee 
experience can be used in the planning process to anticipate problems in 
other types of population redistribution. 


Global Survey of Contemporary Refugee Settlement Responses 


There are four types of settlement responses distinguished according to 
the potential interaction between the refugee and the host environment: 
repatriation, refugee camp, rural settlement, and urban settlement.’ The in- 
teraction between the refugee and the host environment is considered in 
terms of resource utilization, or the utilization of opportunities in the en- 
vironment that have been identified and appraised by refugees, in order to 
secure the material essentials of human life—food, shelter, and clothing. 
Each of the four settlement solutions provide different means of supplying 
these needs. 

Repatriation, or return to the homeland, is a possibility when the 
refugees perceive that the conditions from which they fled have changed, and 
when return is permitted by the authorities. With repatriation, the refugees 
are able to resume their former relationship with the former environment. 
Repatriation is common among victims of natural disasters because the 
agent or events creating the physical danger often ceases soon after it has 
begun, thereby permitting return. Likewise, those who have fled during war 
for fear of their physical safety will return when the war ceases.*® 

Refugee camps are utilized both as a temporary measure pending 
another settlement response and as a response itself. In the camps, refugees 
are divorced from the environment in such a way that they are not able to 
provide the basic physical necessities for themselves, which must consequent- 
ly be given to them.’ 

Rural resettlement as a response is usually applied in cases where there 
is vacant arable land so that economically productive member of a refugee 
group can be gainfully employed in agriculture. In Africa and Asia, large 
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tracts of vacant land have been available, allowing resettlement of refugees in 
large groups. Agricultural resettlement and rural resettlement are used inter- 
changeably in this thesis, since the only economic opportunity ordinarily 
available in rural areas is agriculture.'° 

Resettlement of refugees in the interstices of populated rural areas has 
also been used as a settlement response, but this is often problematic since it 
requires that land be used more intensively than previously to support the ex- 
tra people. In sparsely populated areas where shifting cultivation is the major 
method of land use, the increased land use intensity may not be a problem in- 
itially, since there is unused land, but the refugees can be seen as a threat to 
future utilization of the land by the host population, and thus resisted. 

Urban resettlement is applied where rural resettlement based on 
agriculture is impossible, or when refugees’ skills are such that they can be 
best utilized in an urban setting. Urban resettlement of refugees is generally 
on an individual basis rather than in groups, since economic opportunities 
are rarely found in blocks in urban areas. 

The following brief global survey of refugees is designed to illustrate the 
scope of the contemporary refugee phenomenon and the settlement responses 
used to remedy refugees’ state of homelessness. The groups are arranged by 
the continent in which the refugees have settled, and the size of each group 
using each settlement response is given (Table 7-1). Only refugees from 
ideological, religious, and ethnic compulsions and man-made physical 
danger during war are included as there is no systematic information on 
refugees from natural disasters or economic compulsions. For this and other 
reasons, this world survey substaitially underestimates the total number of 
refugees in the world today." 

Africa. Independence struggles, inter-tribal hostilities, and, in southern 
Africa, ethnic discrimination, have steadily generated refugees in Africa 
since the 1960’s, most of whom have moved to neighboring countries. 
Generally, African refugees stay in receiving areas, or camps, only until 
another settlement solution is prepared for them. There are no cases of 
chronic refugee camps in Africa, although Ethiopia has over 650,000 people 
in refugee camps who have been displaced during the fighting in Eritrea, and 
may remain there for a long time as the fighting continues. Rural resettle- 
ment has been the most common type of response to refugee dislocation in 
Africa as vacant land has been available in most countries receiving refugees. 

Resettlement in urban areas attracts those with kin links there, those 
who have lived in urban areas before, those with skills which are used in the 
city, as well as those who have nowhere else to go. The urban settlement of 
refugees in Africa is problematic, since employment opportunities often do 
not exist. In all, there are approximately 3,700,000 refugees in Africa, 47% of 
whom have resettled in rural areas, less than 1% in urban areas, 32% recently 
repatriated, and 19% in refugee camps. 

Asia. South and Southeast Asia have large, unsettled refugee popula- 
tions in the aftermath of wars in Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos and Bangladesh. 
The 160,000 refugees currently in Thailand have remained in refugee camps, 
maintained by the Thai government with the assistance of the International 
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TABLE 7-1 
SETTLEMENT RESPONSES BY CONTINENT 


aoe SR ee em ee a a a LO eS a ee a ee Ge a 
Se ane aie ee ES ES EAN ET AALS RS. ES AN SO ae a RE RR RI 


Settlement Response 


Refugee Rural Urban 

Continent Repatriation Camp Resettlement Unknown Resettlement Total 
Africa 1,187,000 33% 716,000 19% 1,738,100 47% 10,400 21,800 1% 3,673,300 100% 
Asia 

Southeast 1,225,000 4% 100,400 3% 2,741,700 93% 200 2,967,300 100% 

East - 200 --- 148,000 99% 148,200 100% 

South --- 619,900 81% 36,400 S% 100,000 13% 8,800 1% 465,100 100% 

Middle East =< 2,748,000 60% 36,400 1% 900,400 20% 878,000 19% 4,562,800 100% 
Oceania --* --- --- 32,500 100% 32,500 100% 
Europe : sé~ 201,500 16% --- 11,000 1% 1,087,500 84% 1,300,000 100% 
Latin America =-= 6,000 44% ~=< 100 1% 7,600 S5% 13,700 100% 
North America a =a ahs 818,100 100% 818,100 100% 

TOTAL 1,312,000 9% 4,392,000 31% 4,552,600 32% 1,021,900 7% 3,002,500 21% 14,281,000 100% 


Source: Maxine Olson, ‘‘Flight Settlement and Adjustment: Refugees in Laos and Other Developing Countries.”” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1978. 
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Red Cross and the United Nations High Commission for Refugees, since the 
Thai government considers them to be in transit and has therefore not under- 
taken to resettle them permanently. Singapore, Malaysia, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Hong Kong and Japan have also served as countries of first 
asylum for Indochinese refugees, but only Malaysia has accepted a large 
number of the refugees for local rural settlement.'? These countries have 
become reluctant to continue to accept refugees because of the lack of per- 
manent resettlement locations for them in other countries, leading to the 
refusal of passing ships to rescue Vietnamese “boat people’ at peril in the 
high seas. Currently (June 1979), there are 350,000 Indochinese refugees in 
camps in Southeast Asia, and the number is increasing daily. 

The Biharis of Bangladesh are internally displaced people ethnically dif- 
ferent from the majority of the Bengali population, and have suffered 
reprisals as Pakistani sympathizers after Bangladesh independence in 1971. 
Since then, the 700,000 Biharis in Bangladesh have been living in camps or 
crowded into their former Bihari neighborhoods, after being dispossessed of 
their property.’’ In both the Indochinese and Bihari cases, refugee camps 
are not intended to be permanent settlements, but as no other settlement 
responses are found, these camps may become the permanent solution by 
default. : 

The flight of the Dalai Lama of Tibet from his country in 1959, after an 
abortive revolt against the Chinese, engendered the flow of approximately 
100,000 Tibetans to India, Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. The 70,000 Tibetan 
refugees who fled to India were first housed in refugee camps and given work 
on road construction in the Himalayas. Later, agricultural settlements were 
established in southern and central India. In northern India, settlements 
were based on handicrafts, or on a variety of activities such as agriculture, 
handicraft work, and industrial and semi-industrial manufacturing.'* While 
many of these Tibetans have been resettled for 19 years, they follow an inten- 
tional policy of non—assimilation into Indian society. 

In the Middle East, the refugee situation is dominated by Palestinians: 
3,200,000 living in Arab countries and Israeli-occupied areas—1,650,000 
are in refugee camps, while 1,600,000 live outside the camps, and have 
become integrated into their host communities. There are also many smaller 
refugee groups in the region: Turkmenians who have fled from China to 
Turkey for ethnic reasons, Jews from Arab countries who have found asylum 
in Israel, Europe and the United States, Lebanese from the civil war and the 
recent dislocations due to Israel’s efforts to remove Palestinian guerillas from 
Lebanon,’* and the Kurdish community in Iraq, most of whom are now liv- 
ing in refugee camps in southern Iraq, while others have resettled in other 
countries.*° 

In Asia as a whole, refugee camps are the major settlement response at 
present, accomodating 41% of the total refugee population. Rural resettle- 
ment is the second most common, being used by 33% of the population, with 
urban resettlement and repatriation being used by 12% and 1% of the 
refugee population, respectively. 

Oceania has served as a reception area for refugees from other parts of 
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the world. Australia is traditionally a country of asylum for refugees from 
Europe, and recently it, as well as many of the smaller countries in Oceania, 
have begun to accept Indochinese refugees. 

Europe is primarily a host regions for refugees, half of whom are from 
non-European countries. Most are resettled in urban areas, except for those 
in transit to other countries. 

Latin America. The 1973 coup d’etat in Chile caused approximately 
27,500 Chileans to flee to neighboring countries, primarily Argentina and 
Peru. This number also includes small groups of Bolivians, Brazilians, 
Uruguayans and Paraguayans who had been residing in Chile after leaving 
their own countries as ideological refugees.'’ Many of these refugees from 
Chile are still in transit, while others have been resettled in host countries 
and on other continents, generally on an individual basis in an urban setting, 
as is appropriate with their skills and past experiences. The recent civil war 
in Nicaragua has caused nearly 20,000 refugees from the fighting to flee to 
neighboring Honduras and Costa Rica. 


North America. Canada and the United States have traditionally served 
as host countries to refugees from other continents. The largest recent group 
has been the Indochinese who, after an initial period in refugee camps, reset- 
tled in urban areas, mostly in family units. Refugees were intentionally scat- 
tered throughout the United States to speed adaptation. In the past, several 
hundred thousand Cuban refugees have also been resettled in the United 
States, almost all of them in urban areas. 

In summary, of the over 14 million refugees, 4.5 million have resettled in 
agricultural settlements, 4.4 million live in refugee camps, ** 2.9 million have 
resettled in urban areas, and 1.3 million have recently repatriated. One 
million more have resettled, but it is not known whether they are in urban or 
rural resettlements. | 

The suryey shows several trends of the refugee phenomenon on a global 
scale. First, refugee groups tend to be large. Few of them are smaller than 
500, indicating that receiving countries are most often faced with a situation 
requiring more attention and care than is spontaneously available from in- 
dividuals in the host environments. 

Second, refugees are found primarily in the developing world. In the 
continents composed primarily of developing countries, Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, there are over 12 million refugees from ideological, ethnic 
and religious causes, and man-made physical danger, or over 85% of all the 
world’s recorded refugees. This concentration in developing countries is 
shown in Table 7-2. There are no figures available on refugees from econom- 
ic forces and physical danger due to natural hazard, but it appears that 
developing countries also suffer the most casualties from natural hazards 
and, therefore, probably have the most refugees from those causes also.'® 

Third, refugees who are permanently resettled are found in rural areas 


in developing countries and in urban areas in developed countries. In the 
developing countries, there are over 4.9 million refugees in rural resettle- 
ment, as opposed to only 1 million in urban resettlements (Table 7-2). In 
contrast, there are 1.9 million refugees in urban resettlements in continents 
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TABLE 7-2 


SETTLEMENT RESPONSES BY CONTINENTS COMPOSED OF 
PREDOMINANTLY DEVELOPING AND DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Settlement Response 


Refugee Rural Urban 
Continent Repatriation Camp Resettlement Unknown Resettlement Total 

Developing Continents 

Africa 1,187,000 716,000 1,738,100 10,400 21,800 3,673,300 

Asia 

125,000 3,468,500 2,814,500 1,000,400 1,035,000 8,443 ,400 

Latin America --- 6,000 --- 100 7,600 13,700 

SUBTOTAL 1,312,000 11% 4,184,500 34% 4,552,500 38% 1,010,900 8% 1,064,400 9% 12,130,400 
Developed Continents 

Europe --- 201,500 =< 11,000 1% 1,087,500 1,300,000 

North America ben “sr te 818,100 818,100 

Oceania “is “53 =ay 32,500 32,500 

--- 201,500 9% --- 11,000 1% 1,938,100 90% 2,147,600 


————— aD 


TOTAL 


1,312,000 9% 


4,392,000 31% 


4,552,600 32% 


10213300" 7% 


3,002,500 21% 14,281,000 100% 


ee ET ————EeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEEEEeE————————————————— __—_——_——— 


Source: Maxine Olson, “Flight Settlement and Adjustment: Refugees in Laos and Other Developing Countries.” Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 1978. This table also ap- 
pears in L.A. Peter Gosling, “Population Redistribution: Patterns, Policies and Prospects,” in World Population and Development Challenges and Prospects ed. Philip M. Hauser 


(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1979), table 12.5 p. 424. 
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composed primarily of developed countries, and almost none in rural reset- 
tlements. 


Refugee Adjustment and Settlement Assistance 


For those only temporarily displaced, as in the case of natural disaster, 
assistance is intended to provide food, shelter, and clothing in the interim. 
Assistance problems that require attention in these cases involve the 
mobilization of assistance materials, the co-ordination of their distribution, 
and ensuring that those in need receive the assistance. As a case of only tem- 
porary population redistribution, assistance in these circumstances is not 
within the scope of this chapter.’° For those refugees forced to move for 
political, ethnic, religious or ideological forces, temporary accomodation 1s 
usually followed by permanent resettlement elsewhere. Assistance efforts in 
this case must be considerably more extensive in order to provide the refugees 
not only with temporary accomodation, but also with the means to adjust 
economically, socially and psychologically. 

Economic adjustment is the acquisition of an occupation or income 
equivalent to that of others in the host environment with similar training and 
skills. Often the refugee’s former occupation is used as an indication of his 
potential occupation in the new environment, while the income level of the 
host population with the same skills and training is used as the income stan- 
dard. Economic adjustment often proceeds through the following stages: 
economic dependency upon the host environment; self-sufficiency attained 
through employment at a lower level, in terms of either income or occupa- 
tional status, than is possible in the new environment given refugees; training 
and skills at the same time of emigration; acquisition of potential level given. 
training and skills; and possibly, advancement beyond the level that was 
possible at the time of emigration. Several studies have shown that refugees 
are able to adjust economically in this way.”' 

Economic adjustment is dependent upon the host environment, and as 
such both the refugees’ skills and training and the environment’s needs and 
consequent opportunities play a role in this adjustment. Besides the com- 
parison of the refugees’ status with others with similar skills and training in 
the host environment, then, there are other aspects of economic adjustment 
to study, resulting from the interplay between the refugee and the host en- 
vironment, such as: 

1) occupational fulfillment, or how the refugee may utilize his skills in 
the most effective manner, from both the perspective of the refugee 
and of the host environment as the beneficiary of these skills, 

2) the economic roles refugees as a whole play within the host com- 
munity, and 

3) the effect of migration upon the refugee’s own standard of living. 

These aspects are particularly interesting to study in developing countries, in 
which the disparity between population skills and national needs is especially 
acute, and where refugees can sometimes be utilized to lessen this disparity. 

In’ most cases the characteristics of the refugees and the host environ- 
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ment do not correspond sufficiently to. allow economic adjustment of 
refugees. In these cases either the host environment or the refugees, or both 
will have to undergo changes in order to allow economic adjustment. The role 
of resettlement assistance agencies and adequate financial resources then 
becomes increasingly important, since the agencies must be able to take on 
the role of co-ordinating environmental and refugee change in order to 
achieve a better correspondence between the two so that economic adjust- 
ment can take place. 

Economic adjustment is only one of the types of adjustment that must 
take place, but it greatly facilitates psychological and social adjustment by 
offering the refugee a powerful identifying characteristic in the new environ- 
ment, and a feeling of self-worth, plus economic independence. ”’ 


Organized Assistance For Refugee Economic Adjustment 


Assistance is provided to refugees for economic adjustment through 
voluntary agencies, governments, and inter-government organizations. 
Voluntary agencies provide economic assistance in the form of material and 
monetary grants to indigent refugees, as well as occupational counseling, 
scholarships for training and education, and aid in finding employment upon 
resettlement. | 

Some governments provide economic assistance to refugees either while 
they are in transit to countries of permanent settlement, or during resettle- 
ment. Governmental assistance is, in most cases, provided while refugees are 
within the country’s boundaries, but it may also be provided to assist 
refugees in other countries. Information on governmental assistance to 
refugees is only beginning to be collected in a systematic manner. The United 
States Committee for refugees has begun this collection, and at the present 
time information is available only for Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, and the United States.’*’ Most of 
these governments offer economic assistance to refugees through a combina- 
tion of monetary assistance by the government and substantive assistance by 
voluntary agencies, who are funded by the governments. 


Organized Assistance For Refugee Economic Adjustment 


The United Nations High Commission for Refugees is the largest and 
best known of the inter-governmental organizations providing assistance to 
refugees. As the successor of both the High Commission for Refugees (HCR) 
of the League of Nations and the International Refugee Organization (IRO) 
of the United Nations, UNHCR provides assistance to those formerly under 
the protection of those organizations, as well as persons who, 

owing to a well-founded fear of being persecuted for reasons of race, 

religion, nationality or political opinion is outside the country of his 

nationality and is unable or owing to fear or for reasons other than 
personal convenience, is unwilling to avail himself of the protection of 
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that country.*‘ 

Refugees who remain within their country and those fleeing from physical 
danger are not specified as being eligible for UNHCR assistance; however, 
specific cases of hardship resulting from these reasons sometimes receive 
UNHCR assistance under the ‘‘good offices”’ initiative of the High Commis- 
sioner. In both Africa and Southeast Asia these good offices have been ap- 
plied in cases where refugees have moved because of physical danger either 
internally or abroad. 

UNHCR continues to provide legal protection and emergency relief for 
refugees, as HCR and IRO did, but the bulk of its efforts are directed 
towards promoting settlement solutions and rehabilitation measures for 
refugees with a view to assisting them in becoming self-supporting. UNHCR 
is active in more than 70 countries and provides assistance to over two million 
people annually, making it the largest refugee assistance organization in the 
world.”® 

Inter-governmental economic assistance to Palestinian refugees is chan- 
nelled through the United Nations Works and Relief Administration 
(UNWRA). UNWRA has attempted a number of different strategies for 
economic rehabilitation. First, it attempted large-scale development projects 
in order to resettle refugees in their host countries. This was abandoned in 
1956 in favor of individual resettlement and rehabilitation. This strategy was 
dropped, in turn, in 1960, and since that time UNWRA has concentrated on 
providing educational facilities.”° 

Both UNHCR and UNWRA execute assistance programs themselves 
and also fund governmental and voluntary agencies who in turn provide 
goods and services. ! 


The Role of Assistance Agencies in Refugee Settlement 


There are two stages of settlement assistance to refugees. First, there is 
the initial assistance when refugees first arrive in the host environment, 
which provides shelter, clothing, money, etc. as needed to make life possible 
in the host environment. Second, there is continuing assistance, which ex- 
tends beyond the initial settlement period, and is aimed towards the incor- 
poration of the refugees into the host environment in such a way that they 
become productive members. This continuing assistance can include actions 
oriented towards helping the refugee to become employable in the host en- 
vironment, such as job training, language training, business loans, and job 
placement, as well as actions oriented towards changing the environment so 
that it offers more opportunities for the refugees. This is accomplished 
through such things as job creation programs, engineering schemes to create 
farmland, and infrastructure construction. 

The initial assistance is indispensable, but it is the continuing assistance 
that plays the larger role for most refugees in facilitating economic adjust- 
ment when there is insufficient fit between the refugee and the host environ- 
ment so that this adjustment is difficult. 

Continuing assistance can be administered in one of two ways: 
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piecemeal, in which an organization provides one or more goods and ser- 
vices, such as agricultural implements, language classes, or job training, but 
does not make any attempt to co-ordinate this assistance with that offered by 
any other organization; or comprehensive, in which one organization acts as 
a co-ordinator for the bulk of the assistance towards both the refugee and the 
host environment in an attempt to assure that it is efficient and comprehen- 
sive. The co-ordinating organization may, and usually does, also offer 
specific goods and services. The comprehensive approach is particularly 
common in developing countries where host environments are often unequip- 
ped to bear the additional administrative and financial burden of refugees 
without outside help. Since most refugees are located in developing coun- 
tries, this comprehensive approach merits close inspection in order to judge 
its effectiveness. 

Comprehensive assistance faces several problems. First, the transition 
between temporary and permanent assistance may be complicated by 
resistance on the part of either the refugees themselves or the host communi- 
ty. This resistance may be politically motivated, but it usually also is due to 
economic factors, which international assistance may help to relieve. 

Second, while education and health services are relatively easily provid- 
ed to resettled refugees and, in developing countries, often are better than 
those available before the people became refugees, identifying resettlement 
locations with viable economic bases is usually difficult. Agriculture is often 
the project activity, not because the resettlement site and the people are par- 
ticularly suited for the activity, but because it is the most obvious solution. In 
these cases, the assistance agency is often faced with the need to develop 
creative new approaches for the use of the resources at hand and the task 
may well be beyond its financial and technical capacity. 

Third, the administration of resettlements must be such that it provides 
the necessary organization to keep the services moving smoothly, and to 
assist the refugees in the economic activities. In some cases it must do so to 
the point of significantly changing the host environment or the refugees to 
facilitate economic adaptation. It must also be flexible enough to allow 
significant output by the refugees into the design and operation of the reset- 
tlement so that they think of it as their own, and therefore have a commit- 
ment to its success. 

The literature on resettlement administration reflects the variety of ap- 
proaches that can be taken. Three cases in particular, agricultural resettle- - 
ment in Burundi by UNHCR,”’ agricultural resettlement in Israel by the 
Land Settlement Department of the Jewish Agency,’® and Tibetan resettle- 
ment in India,?? demonstrate the variety of organizational arrangements in 
resettlement. In Israel an externally imposed, highly structured organization 
was used with unsatisfactory results, while the inclusion of the refugees in the 
civil and economic decision-making process in India and Burundi appears to 
have been more successful.*° 

In all of these cases, most of the refugees had to make occupational 
changes upon resettlement, and the assistance agency served as an in- 
termediary between the host environment and the refugees, to create a fit 
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between the two in such a way that both were simultaneously benefitted. The 
refugees received opportunities to expand their skills and training in such a 
way that they were able to make a new life for themselves, economically and 
socially, while the host environment received the use of the refugees’ labor, 
skills, and training in resource utilization. With judicious use of these, the 
host environments are not only able to increase utilization of their resources, 
but, in many instances, also to improve the resources themselves, especially 
in developing countries. This is because the refugees offer additional labor, 
plus different types of techniques, institutions, objects, and values, and 
thereby can be an innovative force in their host environments. 


Refugee Contributions to the Horst Environment in 
Agricultural Areas: Intensification and Innovation 


In developing countries where agricultural opportunities are available, 
refugee groups can provide the manpower to make greater use of previously 
underutilized areas. The availability of this manpower in turn provides the 
stimulus to make other required inputs to develop these areas. These inputs 
may be extensive, as land available for refugee settlement is in most cases 
marginal compared to that already in use, and may require major programs, 
such as tsetse or malaria eradication, before it can be inhabited. Once the in- 
itial investments are made, the refugees’ labor can make the areas produc- 
tive, and thereby increase the value of these resources. In addition to their 
labor contribution, there is some evidence that refugees as mobile people, 
provide a creative force to the area not available from life-long residents. 

The role of mobile persons in spreading innovative techniques, institu- 
tions, objects, and values has been discussed in some length by A. Mabogun- 
je, using the case of West Africa.’ Some innovations are brought intact to 
the new area by migrants from their former location, and their introduction 
may increase the efficiency of resource utilization. Mabogunje provides ex- 
amples of fishing technology, rotating credit associations, crops, and cultural 
values transferred from one area to the other by migration.” | 

In addition to the transfer of materials and methods intact, Mabogunje 
hypothesizes that mobility itself breeds innovation by the migrants in the host 
environment for three reasons: 

1) Objects which migrants felt were essential in the old community 
may no longer be available, so they must find substitutes to replace 
them. The attempt to provide substitutes for these essential articles 
can lead to innovation. 

2) The migrant is faced with different resources in the new environ- 
ment, and the methods of resource utilization developed in the 
former environment may no longer be applicable. The migrant 
must therefore develop new niethods. 

3) Migration loosens cultural requirements and social pressures that 
restrict the actions of a sedentary population. 

Mobility itself has provided the impetus for innovation in land acquisi- 
tion, social organizations, and value systems which have proved conducive to 
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resource utilization and development in West Africa.* 

Innovations by refugees which are superior to traditional activities and 
methods are often adopted by other residents of the area. In this way the 
refugees serve as models who demonstrate the feasibility of innovations to the 
population at large, and thereby promote resource development in an area 
larger than that which they directly control. 

The examples of settlements in India, Israel, and Africa, mentioned 
above, as well as evidence found by the author in Laos, suggest that the in- 
novative potential of the refugees is best utilized in cases where the occupa- 
tional shifts are between related activities, rather than between those that are 
radically different. Those groups that seemed to adjust best in the new en- 
vironments were those with pastoral experience who became farmers (the 
Tutsi), and those with agricultural experience who moved to a different en- 
vironment that required that they learn new agricultural skills in order to re- 
main farmers (the Tibetans). The Indians, who made the radical occupa- 
tional shift from merchants and traders to agriculture, did least well. In 
Laos, data suggested that those refugees with related but not identical 
agricultural experience did better than those who transferred their 
agricultural skills directly.** 

At this point the reader may recognize a paradox between the necessity 
of complementary characteristics between refugees and the host environment 
for refugee adjustment, as discussed in the section on refugee adjustment 
and settlement assistance, and the innovations that are the product of the 
lack of this complementarity. The existence of this paradox underlines the 
need for assistance agencies who serve to buffer and direct these conflicting 
forces to enhance the refugees’ contribution to development of the host en- 
vironment at the same time that the welfare of the refugees is maintained. 


The Role of Assistance in Enhancing Refugees’ 
Contribution to the Host Environment 


By judicious selection of the types of assistance given, assistance agen- 
cies can foster innovative impulses, and refugees’ participation in the 
development of the region’s resources as producers and also as models for 
life-long inhabitants of the region can be encouraged. 

A prerequisite for assistance sufficient to encourage effective innovation 
is an understanding of the resources and potentialities of the host environ- 
ment, and how these could be best developed to complement the resources 
and potentialities of the host country as a whole. A national development 
plan, specifying goals and activities for each region, based on each region’s 
comparative advantages is highly desirable as a guide to resettlement 
assistance to refugees. Failing the availability of a detailed plan, the 
assistance agency should base its actions on the available information on the 
country’s development priorities. In short, resettlement assistance should be 
integrated into the development plans for the country, and especially into the 
development plans of the region in which refugees are located. This integra- 
tion should begin as soon as possible, optimally starting with the selection of 
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the resettlement site, and continue to be a major influencing factor in selec- 
ting the type of activities to be encouraged in the resettlement. 

In the previous section on the form of comprehensive settlement 
assistance, the importance of settler participation was mentioned. Similarly, 
in utilizing regional planning priorities in resettlement, the assistance agency 
must remain sufficiently flexible to allow the refugees themselves to par- 
ticipate in agricultural planning, and leave the governing of the resettlement 
sites to the refugees themselves as much as possible. The assistance agency’s 
role should be in providing capital and technical assistance, not civil ad- 
ministration. 


Guidelines for Refugee Assistance to Facilitate Economic Adjustment 


Research and field experience with refugee assistance suggests certain 
guidelines for refugee assistance to facilitate meeting goals of economic im- 
provement and regional development that are sufficiently general to be ap- 
plicable to future cases of refugee resettlement in agricultural areas in 
developing countries. These are listed below: 


1) Refugee settlements are a permanent resource, regardless of 
whether or not the refugees remain in the area for their lifetimes. Since the 
settlements almost always require inputs into the area to make them 
habitable, such as roads and wells, these inputs should be made in such a 
way that even if the refugees do not stay, there are alternate uses for the area. 
In this way the inputs will not become useless if the refugees leave. | 

2) Since the refugee settlements are permanent resources refugee 
resettlement planning and assistance should be part of larger development: 
plans for the host country. In this way the refugee resettlements can be ex- 
pected to contribute to the overall development of the country, rather than 
being a drain or a superfluous activity. 

3) In order to incorporate refugee settlements into the larger develop- 
ment plans, refugee settlements should become part of the regional planning 
for the area in which they are located. If regional plans do not exist, the at- 
tention which the setthements command should provide the stimulus to 
develop them. 

4) The development of settlements based upon the regional develop- 
ment plans as a part of the development goals of the country may require a 
compromise between the needs of the state, as expressed in these goals, and 
the desires of the refugees. The state, as formal administrator of refugee 
assistance, can force the settlement to correspond with its own needs, but 
such coercion will be at cost, as the refugees resist conforming. Compromise 
may well be the more productive course of action for both refugees and state. 


The most feasible goal of refugee assistance is economic parity with the 
host population, but this should be accomplished in a way that is conducive 
to further economic gains for the entire population, both refugees and hosts. 
Goals for refugees set higher than the economic level of the host population 
create animosity between the two groups which is counterproductive. Pro- 
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grams designed to raise the incomes of all of the population in accordance 
with national priorities can transform a tense situation, in which refugees 
and host populations are competing for the same resources, into a situation 
with expanded opportunities for both groups. 

In providing assistance, there are certain policies that seem to render the 
assistance more successful: 

1) Refugees should become a part of the planning phase. Their en- 
thusiasm for activities aimed towards economic adjustment is crucial for its 
success, and planners and assistance personnel must maintain close contact 
with the refugees to find out with what activities they would like assistance. 

2) Assistance should be restricted to economic activities as much as 
possible and should not try to change the existing internal political struc- 
tures, but rather work through them. 

3) Refugees do not have to adopt the same activities as the host 
population, or use the same techniques as the host population in performing 
like activities. The refugees might be able to become involved in complemen- 
tary activities that would fulfil a need in the region without competing with 
others. 

4) Occupational assistance to the resettlements should take advan- 
tage of existing skills, but at the same time should be prepared to introduce 
modifications in the skills, and take advantage of the innovative inclinations 
of refugees. 

5) The mobility of refugees is not necessarily a disadvantage in reset- 
tlement assistance. Replacements within successful settlements can usually 
be found, and mobility may actually be an asset because it spreads innova- 
tion. 

6) Assistance and activity recommendations to refugees should be 
based on sound economic planning, but given the impoverished state of most 
refugees, payments for work done, and other financial aid, may be an impor- 
tant part of assistance. 

These guidelines remain tentative, and therefore form a set of 
hypotheses, suggested by past experience, to be tested in future work. 


Directions for Future Research in Refugee Resettlement 


Information is lacking both on the process of refugee adjustment and on 
effective environmental modification to facilitate this adjustment. Further 
research on the settlement and adjustment phases to expand the number of 
cases for which there is information could lead to a greater understanding of 
the similarities between apparently diverse cases, and reduce the tendency to 
treat each settlement situation as a unique case. This research should con- 
centrate on the social and economic characteristics already identified as play- 
ing an important role in adjustment to refine the understanding of how these 
operate. The role of refugees as innovators in the community should also be 
explored further. 

Research on creating economic opportunities in the host environment is 
equally important. In developing countries the feasibility of more dispersed 
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resettlement needs to be investigated, as does the possibility of promoting 
non-agricultural activities. In particular, the feasibility of small-scale, 
labor-intensive industries based on handicraft skills merits further attention, 
especially in areas where land is scarce and/or where the length of stay is 
uncertain. Skills developed in such resettlement schemes would be mobile 
and would therefore have the advantage of spreading improved techniques if 
the refugees later moved. 


Implications of Refugee Assistance Programs for 
Population Redistribution Planning 


Refugee programs can act as constraints on population redistribution 
programs and as models for improvement of redistribution planning. They 
constrain programs to the extent that refugees are not a predictable 
phenomena in either number or timing. They may comprise a large part of 
the population on the move at any one time, however, and must be ac- 
comodated in population redistribution planning, often without warning and 
without adequate resources for their accomodation. Moreover, they cannot 
be treated as a temporary phenomena, but most be considered as potentially 
permanent inhabitants. This requires a high level of flexibility in develop- 
ment planning in general and population redistribution in particular. 

The large size of some refugee movements can disrupt or overwhelm the 
development plans and resources of many nations, and therefore it is man- 
datory that international aid continue to support a large share of refugee 
relief and assistance. International agencies should also contribute more to 
long term accomodation of refugees in the economic development framework 
of the host nation. Only with the availability of external assistance can many 
nations afford to include refugees within their national developmental pro- 
grams. 

Some refugee resettlement experiences have implications for the design 
of better population redistribution programs. For example, refugees make 
valuable contributions through new skills they bring with them, and through 
the propensity to innovate encouraged by their change of location. These 
characteristics are equally true of many sponsored and forced migrants, and 
should be incorporated in program planning. Successful refugee programs 
have involved high levels of participation, where refugees have been involved 
in the design and implementation of the program. On the other hand when 
the refugee programs have had higher goals and more assistance than the 
host population in the same region, animosity between the two groups has 
resulted. Similarly, moved population should not receive inequitably high 
assistance in comparison with their neighbors or host population. Refugee 
mobility has not been seen as a problem, because within successful set- 
tlements, replacements are quickly found for anyone who moves elsewhere. 
Therefore, it may not be wise or necessary to restrict the mobility of spon- 
sored land settlers or resettled population if the settlement is properly 
developed and supported. In these and other ways, study of refugee resettle- 
ment programs provides useful experience for incorporation in planning for 


population redistribution programs. 


Notes 


1. The compulsion of physical danger 
may derive from man-made or natural causes. 
During the recent Indochinese wars, for ex- 
ample, fear of bombing and gunfire were two 
of the three primary reasons for flight by 
refugees, the third being ideological disagree- 
ment. Examples of natural disasters compell- 
ing people to leave their homes by threatening 
physical destruction are floods in Bangladesh 
and tropical cyclones in the Philippines. 


2. For example, the farmer or herder 
who is forced to leave his home becatwse of 
dessication of the land so that it is no longer 
possible to make a living is compelled by 
economic insufficiency. This was the case dur- 
ing the drought in the Sahelian region of West 
Africa from 1968 to 1973 when 50% te 75% of 
the estimated 500,000 Tuareg tribesmen were 
forced to leave their traditional lands amd flee 
to refugee camps and towns. Simitarly, the 
unemployed industrial workers dering the 
Great Depression in the United States teft 
their homes and rode the freight trai#s t@ seek 
employment elsewhere. 


3. Since 1959, over 85,000 Tibetans have 
fled from Tibet to India, Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim because of the threat of religious 
persecution under Chinese occupation. Often 
religious persecution is accompanied by ene or 
more other compulsions as in the case of 
Jewish refugees from the U.S.S.R. 


4. The compulsion to flee from the ¢con- 
dition of ethnic persecution is illustrated by 
the Tutsi tribe in Africa. The Tutsis were con- 
verted into a persecuted minority with the 
1959 election when the more numeretts Hutu 
tribe succeeded to political power. Another 
example is the Kurds, whose persecution as an 
ethnic group in Iraq has intensified sinee their 
unsuccessful attempt for independence in 
1974-75. 


S. Refugees from ideological persecution 
are also known as political refugees, since 
their ideas disrupt, or threaten to disrupt, 
political order. In 1954-S5 when Vietnam was 
divided, 900,000 ideological refugees left the 
North for the South, and 90,000 went the 
other way. 
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6. While the distinction is clear in the 
abstract, it becomes hazy when applied to a 
real situation because often both compulsion 
and attraction play a part in the decision to 
move. If compulsion is stronger than attrac- 
tion, the person is a refugee. 


7. In this context, environment is used in 
both a physical and cultural sense to describe 
those things external to the refugee and 
belonging to the location in which he has 
found asylum, including the indigenous 
population. 


8. At the current time there are over one 
million people being repatriated in Angola, 
Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau from 
neighboring countries. 


9. Palestinians displaced by the 
Arab-Israeli conflicts in the last ten years are 
the largest and best known population for 
whom refugee camps have been the settlement 
response. 


10. Rural resettlement was the response 
for the Tutsi refugees in Burundi, and by 1965 
there were 50,000 Tutsi refugees resettled in 
Burundi on formerly vacant land. The 70,000 
Tibetan refugees in India also settled in rural 
areas on vacant land. 


11. The reader should be aware of certain 
caveats applying to this survey. The figures 
are drawn from secondary sources, and some 
of them therefore reflect the biases of the 
original source. There is sometimes political 
advantage in either inflating or minimizing 
the size of refugee groups. Organizations 
which take censuses of refugees use a defini- 
tion that is tailored to their specific purpose 
and not necessarily consistent with that of any 
other organization. The United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees (UNHCR), for ex- 
ample, counts only those refugees who use 
their services, thereby underestimating the 
total number, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Immigration counts only those who 
come in under the immigration channels 
designed for refugees, and consequently their 
figures may grossly underestimate the total 
number of refugees who have come to the 
United States in another status. Accuracy of 
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the figures is also limited because the refugee 
situation is very fluid, and surveys become 
out-of-date quickly, as new groups flee and 
other repatriate or adjust to their new homes. 
In recognition of this fluid situation, all 
populations in this survey are estimates to the 
nearest 100 in order to avoid conveying an im- 
pression of precision that is unwarranted. The 
data in this survey are current as of 1977, ex- 
cept for those from the following sources: 
Louise Holborn, Refugees: A Problem of Our 
Time (Methuen: Scarecrow Press, 1975); 
Minority Rights Group, The Biharis of 
Bangladesh, Report no. 11, rev. ed. (London: 
Minority Rights Group, 1975); Tenzin N. 
Tethong, ‘“To Save a People, To Preserve a 
Culture,’ (New York: The Tibetan Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1976); New York Times, May 
10-11 1978. 


12. United Nations General Assembly, 
Report of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (New York: Official 
Records of the Thirty-Second Session of the 
U.N. General Assembly, Supplement No. 12 
[A/32/13], 1977), p. 4. 

In May 1978 the People’s Republic of 
China began to report receiving Vietnamese of 
Chinese descent as refugees in large numbers 
for the first time, presumably due to the aboli- 
tion of private enterprise in southern Viet- 
nam. See The New York Times, May 10, 
1978, p. A8. 


13. Minority Rights Group, The Biharis 
of Bangladesh, Bangladesh recently received 
100,000 Moslem refugees from Burma, as 
reported in The New York Times, May 11, 
1978, p. 15. 


14. Tenzin N. Tethong, ‘‘To Save a Peo- 
ple, To Preserve a Culture,” pp. 5-6. 


15. United States Committee for 
Refugees, 1978 World Refugee Survey Report 
(Washington, D.C.: United States Committee 
for Refugees, 1978), p. 35. 

‘‘Refugees in Lebanon Fear They Face Life 
of Exile,” The New York Times, March 10, 
1978. 


16. United States 
Refugees, 1978, pp. 32-33. 

17. Ibid., p. 19. 

18. Since this study was undertaken, the 
number of refugees in camps has increased to 
5.4 million. See Figure 7-1, reproduced from 
the New York Times, June 17, 1979, p. 2E. 


19. As reported in Robert W. Kates, 


Committee for 


‘Natural Disasters and Development,” (paper 


presented at the Wingspread Conference, The 


Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, Racine, Wisconsin, October 19-22, 
1975), pp. 5-6. 


20. The interested reader is referred to the 
following recent studies of international relief 
assistance: 

United Nations Association of the U.S.A., 
Acts of Nature, Acts of Man: The Global 
Response to Natural Disaster, 1977. 

Jack Shepherd, The Politics of Starvation 
(Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1975). 

Hal Sheets, Disaster in the Desert: Failure 
of International Relief in the West Africa 
Drought (Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1974). 


21. See Naomi Moldofsky, ‘‘Expellees and 
‘Voluntary’ Refugees from Less—Developed 
Lands,” International Migration 13 (1975): 
42-52. 

Henry P. David, “Involuntary Interna- 
tional Migration: Adaptation of Refugees,” 
International Migration 6 (1969): 74 (on 
North African refugees) and 76-78 (on 
Hungarian refugees in the U.S.). 

Meyer Rogg, The Assimilation of Cuban 
Exiles, The Role of Community and Class 
(New York: Aberdeen Press, 1974). 

Michael G. Wenk, ‘Adjustment and 
Assimilation: The Cuban Refugee Ex-’ 
perience,’ International Migration Review 3 
(1968): 38-49. 


22. For discussion of psychological and 
social adjustment see R.W. Bar-Yosef, 
“Desocialization and Resocialization: The 
Adjustment Process of Immigrants,’ Interna- 
tional Migration Review 2 (1968): 27-45; J. 
Ex, Adjustment After Migration (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1966); Henry P. David, 
“Involuntary International Migration: Adap- 
tation of Refugees,” International Migration 
6 (1969): 67-99—This article contains a good 
selection of refugee literature up to the time of 
publication. The reader who is interested in 
pursuing psychological and social aspects of 
refugee status should consult this 
bibliography. Since 1968 the following books 
on psycho-social adjustment have been 
published: Egon F. Kunz, Blood and Gold: 
Hungarians in Australia (Sydney: F.W. 
Chesire, 1972); Jean I. Martin, Community 
and Identity, Refugee Groups in Adelaide 
(Canberra: Australia National University, 
1972): E. Meyer Rogg, The Assimilation of 


Cuban Exiles, The Role of Community and 
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POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


L.A. PETER GOSLING 


The right of freedom of movement and residence within national bound- 
aries usually has been considered to be a basic human right. This right was 
proclaimed in the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, Article 13(1) which stated 
‘Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state.’’’ At the 1974 World Population Conference at Bucha- 
rest, Romania, this general principle was reaffirmed, but in a section of their 
report, entitled ‘‘Measures to promote rural development and the planning 
of urban growth,” they quote the Declaration of the United Nation's Confer- 
ence on the Human Environment, adopted in Stockholm in 1972 as follows: 
‘demographic policies which are without prejudice to basic human rights 
and which are deemed appropriate by Governments concerned should be ap- 
plied to those regions where the rate of population growth or excessive popu- 
lation concentrations are likely to have adverse effects on the environment or 
development or where low population density may prevent improvement of 
the human environment and impede development.’”? (see articles 109, 110) 
Detailed discussion of the possible conflict between development needs and 
human rights are discussed and documented in Report on the Symposium on 
Population and Human Rights.’ The Habitat — United Nations Conference 
on Human Settlements in 1976 added to the complexity of the issues by rec- 
ommending that human settlements planning process must be designed to 
allow for maximum public participation.‘ 

An “operational”? summary of the United Nations view might be that 
while in theory everyone has a right to move and live wherever they wish with- 
in any nation, there may be economic development goals which may modify 
these individual rights, with the caveat that in general affected population 
should be involved in any decision regarding their settlement (or resettle- 
ment?). Except for the final provision of the Habitat Conference requiring 
consultation, the balance seems in general accord with the policy of most 
nations regarding the rights to freedom of movement: these rights are indeed 
basic except when they conflict in particular with development goals and in 
general with the collective public benefit as opposed to individual benefit.‘ 
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There is a considerable mystique which attaches to the right to move 
whenever one wants and live wherever one wants. In the United States, where 
some communities have tried to limit their size and growth by restricting the 
construction of buildings or putting upper limits on the size of their popula- 
tion, they have immediately been challenged in the courts on the grounds 
that citizens have a constitutional right to move where they want.° Within 
this general concept there are obviously many controls, both legal and non- 
legal, however, which condition the freedom of the individual to move and 
live whenever or wherever he wishes.’ Within the context of a private proper- 
ty system, by definition one’s right of residence is limited to areas where one 
either owns or rents land. All other property belongs to other individuals or 
collective legal entities, and the state. Therefore, the right of exclusion from 
either privately owned or state owned land is not protested, and the right of 
expulsion from privately or state owned land is not questioned.° 

In many developing nations land was traditionally a free good, claimed 
under usufructory right; if a person could occupy, clear and use land then he 
had de facto title to the land, not in perpetuity or for purposes of transfer, 
but for the duration of the time he and his heirs could use it. Therefore, al- 
most all unoccupied royal, state or public land was considered to be available 
for usufructory use. Within this tradition one cannot be an illegal occupant 
or squatter on vacant public land because so long as such land is not ‘‘used,”’ 
1.e., physically occupied by someone else, it can be taken up. Forest reserves 
and national parks in the rural areas, and public parks, lawns in front of 
public buildings, railway right-of-ways, roadside verges and many other pub- 
lic urban spaces are all considered to be ‘‘unoccupied”’ land. In a usufructory 
tradition there is no right of exclusion or of expulsion from such unoccupied 
public land, and populations expelled from such public land, rural and 
urban, feel considerably aggrieved. Because of this, the expulsion of squat- 
ters has a higher political cost in many developing nations with the memory 
of traditional usufructory land holding patterns than in nations where prop- 
erty rights are clearly drawn, in both capitalist and socialist contexts. 


A third level of infringement on the freedom of residence is the ability of 
government to confiscate private property for the public benefit. In the exer- 
cise of eminent domain, most governments either pay compensation for the 
seized property, or provide land or other assets equivalent to those taken. In 
practice this often involves partial confiscation, because a wide range of 
pecuniary and nonmaterial losses are not compensated, because compensa- 
tion payment is often inadequate, because the replacement asset (i.e., new 
land for confiscated land) does not equal the asset seized, or often simply be- 
cause of fraud or corruption in the administration of the compensation pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, the principle of compensated private loss in favor of 
some public benefit is widely accepted, and it is rare that objections are made 
to the principle, but are usually limited to adequacy of compensation. This 
lapse of spirited defense of residence rights is all the more remarkable be- 
cause of the doubtful and debatable purposes for which land is taken. One 
might agree the multiple benefits of a dam project may justify the flooding of 
people in the reservoir area, and that the location and height of the reservoir 
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are determined by engineering realities, but the location of highways often is 
arbitrary and may favor the more powerful elements in society, while clearing 
of low-cost housing for purposes of urban redevelopment or beautification 
may often involve considerable injustice. Again, it is only squatters in tradi- 
tional society who attempt to question these ‘‘public’’ rights to confiscate 
land for the common good. Even protectors of the environment have greater 
power; the Tellico dam in Tennessee was stopped to protect the inedible 
snail-darter fish but no question was raised regarding the rights of the people 
removed from the reservoir area. 


Therefore, it would seem that the right to residence, to remain in a given 
location is quite flexible: one has no right to be located on property belonging 
to other people, and one can be forced to move from one’s own property if 
some wider public benefit is served. 

There are more subtle factors forcing people to move against their will. 
The economic network in which one lives is mobile, and if one’s employment, 
transportation network and access to services move, one has relatively little 
choice but to follow. Therefore, the idea that even spontaneous migrants 
make decisions to move free of pressures and sanctions is often inaccurate, 
and their abandonment of ancestral land and homestead is almost as forced 
as that of drought-stricken farmers from the margins of the Sahel or the 
reservoir resident whose land is condemned for the public benefit.’ 


If the right to remain in a given location is flexible and often negotiated, 
the right to freely move from one area to another seems more enthusiastically 
defended. The recent growth control ordinances of several American towns 
raised interesting issues regarding the right of an individual in the U.S. to 
move to and live in any place he chooses.*® To date the courts have generally 
decided against growth controls because citizens have a right to settle any 
place they choose. In the case of Shapiro v. Thompson, which tested the stat- 
utory prohibition of unemployment or social benefits to residents of less than 
a year in certain states, the court determined there existed a constitutional 
right to travel and settle, and said ““Thus the purpose of detering the in-mi- 
gration of indigents cannot serve as justification for the classification created 
by the one year waiting period, since the purpose is constitutionally imper- 
missable.’”"’ 

In contrast to this view that government cannot discriminate in the pro- 
vision of services to recent migrants, many nations have a policy of using such 
discrimination to control or channel population movement. In most Western 
European nations this is mainly in the form of incentives, such as the provi- 
sion of housing in selected new towns. In some nations disincentives are used, 
as in the case of Eastern European socialist nations in which denial of hous- 
ing, all of which is controlled by the state, is used to discourage migration.” 
In China, both lodging and food ration coupons are denied to migrants who 
cannot produce documents approving change in location from both sending 
and receiving areas’’ and in Italy, up to 1961, it was prohibited for the rural 
unemployed to take up residence in cities over 250,000 in size.'* There are a 
variety of other ‘‘disincentive’” experiences, and, where there are sufficient 
central organization and enforcement mechanisms, they at least slow or 
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channel population movement. 

If “disincentive” systems pose some questions, one might question the dis- 
criminatory nature of some “‘incentive’’ systems. For example, potential im- 
migrants to Canada can earn extra points counting towards their admission 
if they agree to go to the Yukon or other “undesirable” or less populated 
parts of the nation. Since this provision is applicable only to immigrants, and 
not to Canadian citizens, it might be considered to violate the rights of the 
immigrants.'* 

The human rights aspect of such disincentive systems is unclear; on one 
hand it clearly limits the right of the individual to freely move to a location of 
his choice, but on the other hand it is clearly supported by the concept that 
free movement may be subordinated to economic or ecological development 
considerations. On balance the trauma of someone being denied entry to a 
town is probably less than that suffered when the exercise of eminent domain 
replaces one’s home with a highway. 

There are more direct controls on population movement which may raise 
clear issues of human rights. A pass system is used in South Africa to control 
the location and movements of Blacks, and a comprehensive registration sys- 
tem in China is used to control the movement of population. More obvious 
legal issues are raised when people are evicted from cities, simply because 
they are squatters or are unemployed. Finally, the movement of established 
communities for political reasons clearly violates all law, natural, moral and 
formal, but is too often rationalized in terms of national security needs, an 
argument allowed by the language of article 4 of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights which notes that the right to 
freedom of movement and of residence can be derogated in times of public 
emergency. Once it is permissable to restrict the right of freedom of move- 
ment and of residence in the name of economic development or internal 
security, it is obvious that the human or legal rights involved in population 
redistribution can be easily manipulated.*° 

Many control measures are only modestly successful, because so long as 
economic pressure and other factors stimulate movement, it will take place 
even where it is illegal and subject to stringent penalties. Even with the sanc- 
tions and controls on population movement in Nazi-occupied Western Eur- 
ope, there was still considerable ‘‘illegal’’ movement. People who wish to 
move will take the risk, fake the documents, live in the interstices of the soci- 
ety, and move: the flow can be slowed but not stopped. 

Intervention, manipulation and control in matters of population move- 
ment is, however, far easier, more successful and more accepted than inter- 
vention in population growth. The complex of cultural and social factors 
which complicate family planning do not play as important a role in migra- 
tion decisions. Moreover, there is a long history of governments moving pop- 
ulations, often through inducements but frequently by force, but there is 
much less precedent and acceptance for direct government actions or force to 
compel or control growth. 

There is a wide range of current approaches to the human rights of pop- 
ulation movement, ranging from the view that freedom to travel is a constitu- 
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tional right in the United States to full control of mobility in China. There is 
need for additional study of this issue to determine what kinds of limits on 
mobility may be counterproductive in terms of economic development. Many 
governments will interpret the need for political control of mobility in quite 
different contexts, but it should be possible to reach some consensus about 
the effects of mobility and mobility control on economic development. 

The above discussion deals only with human or legal rights involved in 
internal or national population movement. International migration involves 
a much larger body of literature, law and treaties regarding the right of peo- 
ple to leave and to return to their home nations, as well as the problems of 
expulsion, exile, denationalization, and the right of asylum.’ There is also 
concern for the rights of aliens while in other nations, the rights of migrant 
workers, and special measures for refugees and stateless persons. The 
abridgement of human rights of refugees is currently dramatized by the prob- 
lems the Indochinese refugees face in the several Southeast Asian nations 
which have provided them with temporary asylum. 

The rights of migrant workers is a particularly important issue at pres- 
ent because of the vast numbers of both official or sponsored migrants as well 
as unofficial or illegal migrants. The movement of people from the Near East 
to Europe, from North Africa to Europe, from Southern Europe to Northern 
Europe, from Mexico and the West Indies to the United States, from Colom- 
bia to Venezuela, from Botswana, Swaziland and Lesotho to the Union of 
South Africa, from a variety of Near Eastern and Southern Asian nations to 
the Arabian Gulf nations, may all involve a wide range of injustice for the 
international migrant, who often is not provided equal rights and protection, 
even where the migrant may have legal status. In situations where migrants 
are illegal, they may be victimized by unscrupulous employers, and fright- : 
ened from availing themselves of the protective laws and wage scale to which 
they may be entitled. 

Despite quite liberal declarations on the freedom of emigration (as not- 
ed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights), article 12 of the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Civil and Political Rights states that the freedom to leave 
may be subject to restrictions necessary to protect “‘national security, public 
order, public health or morals or the rights and freedoms of others ...’’ It 
may also be that great injustice is perpetrated across national boundaries 
when temporary official or unofficial migrants, who may have been recruited 
or attracted by employment opportunities to move to another nation, may be 
arbitrarily deprived of job and residence and deported simply because of lim- 
itations on the rights of non-citizens. Clearly, international migration plays 
an important role in population redistribution, and the limitation of chapters 
in this volume to national or internal redistribution (with the exception of ref- 
ugees) does not minimize the importance of international population move- 
ment, nor the limitations on their humanrrights due to their migrant status. 
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ceeding (Liege, 1971), p. 3026. The restriction 
led to massive illegal and clandestine migra- 
tion to largest cities, adding to slums and 
shanty towns on the outskirts, and leading to 
the exploitation of the illegal migrants. 


1S. I am indebted to A.A. Laquian for 
calling this example to my attention. 


16. Development and political goals may 
be more easily and more economically achieved 
if mobility is controlled. Several centralized 
states of the past have achieved full control of 
population movement. One of the most 
impressive was the Empire of the Incas, where 
people had to live and die in the place they 
were born, unless they were moved by the gov- 
ernment. All changes of residence were regu- 
lated. The ruling Inca ‘‘set down his subjects 
with a sovereign hand in different parts of the 
country as one moves pawns on a chessboard, 
and shuffled people around as he wished in 
order to unify his empire.’’ People were relo- 


cated to develop new land, relieve population 
pressure on sending areas, occupy hostile 
zones, and dilute minorities. Once in place, 
people could not move on threat of death. 
Louis Baudin, A Socialist Empire: The Incas 
of Peru (Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 
1961), pp. 130-134. It was the perfect system 
of population redistribution control, and per- 
haps the envy of some central planners who 
would wish to avoid the problems posed by 
population mobility. 

17. For an outline of the issues and list of 
the United Nations standards concerning 
international migration see United Nations 
Standards pp. 21-32. 


18. For example, this has been an issue 
of controversy for many years in the case of 
Mediterranean guest workers in EEC coun- 
tries, Mexican illegal aliens in the United 
States, and so on. 
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POPULATION REDISTRIBUTION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


LINDA C. LIM 
AND 
L.A. PETER GOSLING 


Introduction 


Migration management does not stem the flow of people to cities; land 
settlements do not solve the problems of crowded rural slums nor keep people 
from ecologically hazardous pioneering in watershed forests; squatter reset- 
tlement does not solve the problems of over-urbanization and urban unem- 
ployment; it is difficult to keep migrants out of the city or rusticates down on 
the farm. In general the measures currently used to control or direct popula- 
tion redistribution are not consistently successful in achieving even the piece- 
meal goals set for these various programs. In developed nations, where there 
are long-standing, elaborate and expensive population redistribution pro- 
grams, involving new towns, regional growth poles, investment incentives 
and disincentives, and direct migrant subsidies, the results are ambivalent, 
and many cannot be clearly traced to program components. In developing 
nations, whatever measures are attempted have even less effect, with the ex- 
ceptions of some examples in the centrally planned economy of China. 

There are several reasons for this somewhat dismal record. First, there is 
little formal population redistribution planning. Population redistribution 
simply results from measures undertaken for other purposes, such as indus- 
trialization, or increasing agricultural production. Second, redistribution 
measures which are attempted often conflict with, and cancel out, each 
other. The separate analysis in the foregoing papers of rural-to-urban, rural- 
to-rural, urban-to-urban and urban-to-rural movement, obscures the con- 
nections among them. For example, any successful migration management 
to keep people from entering towns leaves them in the rural areas to add to 
redistribution problems there. Restrictions on farming forest reserves forces 
would-be rural migrants into towns, while programs for de-urbanization 
return them to the rural areas again. Third, not only are there conflicting 
goals among different population redistribution efforts, but there are also 
conflicts between these goals and national planning priorities in other areas. 
Thus it is unlikely that national development plans which focus on urban- 
based industrialization can be linked with population redistribution pro- 
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grams which attempt to inhibit migration to urban areas. This suggests that 
before there can be any effective population redistribution programs, there 
must be integrated population redistribution planning as a part of compre- 
hensive national development planning. 


Population Redistribution in Market Economies 


Spontaneous population redistribution, or voluntary migration, is most 
strongly influenced by economic motives: people move in search of better 
economic opportunity for themselves and, as individuals, usually find it.’ 
Population redistribution policy in market economy countries tries to con- 
trol, influence or re—-direct spontaneous population movements by changing 
the structure of market incentives which generates aggregate maldistribution 
of population and resources.” A set of what might be called “‘tax-and-sub- 
sidy’’ policies are enacted to tax or penalise people who locate in areas con- 
sidered to be overcrowded, and to subsidise or reward people who leave such 
areas and move towards or remain in more “‘suitable’’—less socially 
costly—locations. These tax-and-subsidy policies, aimed at achieving a bet- 
ter allocation of resources and population than the market will create, can 
take many forms, all of them geared towards manipulating the economic in- 
centives and disincentives to which the individual migrant responds in his or 
her locational decision making. 

Such ‘‘microeconomic”’ policies, like all attempts to interfere with 
market forces, tend to be very costly. That is, a high level of government ex- 
penditure, especially on subsidies, is required before the structure of 
economic incentives can be sufficiently changed to induce movements’ 
counter to those indicated by the market. Not only must the migrant be made 
better off in the planned than in the market situation, but the differential in 
favor of the planned receiving areas has to be maintained over time, to pre- 
vent re—migration. For example, attempts to reverse the flow of rural-to-ur- 
ban migrants must make staying in or returning to the rural areas more at- 
tractive in economic terms than moving to or staying in the cities. 

In many if not most developing countries, governments already try, not 
always with success, to influence market forces through national 
macroeconomic development planning, especially via public investment or 
public policies to influence private investment decisions. This has an effect 
on the structure of economic incentives facing the migrant, and hence on 
population redistribution. For example, a campaign of agricultural moder- 
nization aimed at increasing agricultural productivity, such as the Green 
Revolution, may introduce capital-intensive technology into the rural sector, 
thus generating rural out-migration as labor is displaced in the countryside. 
Policies to encourage industrialization, such as foreign investment in 
manufacturing, may generate an urban bias in the structure of incentives to 
the extent that factory jobs are created in or near urban areas. Clearly, 
population redistribution policies at the microeconomic level must take 
cognizance of these larger economic developments, in order that they not 
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contradict each other and prove even more costly and less effective. 

It should be noted, however, that economic growth and development 
goals probably take precedence and priority over population redistribution 
goals in the objectives of national governments, and these goals may well con- 
flict. For example, modern industrialization almost invariably involves ur- 
banization, and the most developed urban locations offer businesses the 
greatest economies of scale and agglomeration, the best infrastructure, and 
so on. The economic logic of location of industry would tend, other things be- 
ing equal, to reinforce the growth of the primate city.* Government incen- 
tives to encourage the regional dispersion of industry are likely to be very 
costly if they are to be effective in offsetting the market advantages of major 
urban areas. For example, there would be heavy costs in creating duplicate 
fixed infrastructural facilities for industry in various regions, such as 
highways, developed industrial sites, and airports.‘ In developing countries, 
labor is often a more mobile resource than fixed capital, so the tendency is to 
let labor adjust to the locational decisions of private investment,° that is, 
migration to where economic opportunities are located, usually in the major 
cities. 

In the relationship between economic growth and development and 
population redistribution, the former is clearly determinant. To be suc- 
cessful, then, redistribution policies must be integrated into comprehensive 
national development plans. Where socially optimal population redistribu- 
tion patterns conflict with individual maximization of economic benefit—an 
increasingly likely situation given growing overall population pressure in 
many countries—higher levels of government intervention will be required to 
achieve the desired population redistribution. As private and social costs and 
benefits continue to diverge, the free market increasingly maldistributes 
population, and undermines redistribution policies and programs which go 
against the grain of the market. Increasingly, governments for whom popula- 
tion redistribution is an important national goal will have to move away from 
reliance on market mechanisms and partial equilibrium measures to affect 
these mechanisms. Instead, the underlying structure of market incentives to 
which migrants respond will have to be brought under the control of a 
general planning mechanism which can effectively allocate resources among 
different sectors of the economy and direct population movements in con- 
sonance with such allocations. Otherwise, population redistribution policies 
run the risk of being frustrated, first, by predominant market forces, and 
second, by macroeconomic development policies which have an effect on 
population redistribution. It should be noted that in many developing coun- 
tries “‘market forces’’ themselves often partly reflect government develop- 
ment policies which have a marked urban-industrial bias and therefore con- 
tribute to problems of population maldistribution, especially to excessive 
rural-urban migration. 

The tendency in market economies is to move towards greater govern- 
ment intervention and joint central planning of the economy and of popula- 
tion, in order to solve population distribution problems, although in most 
developing market economies attempts at national economic planning have 
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not been notably successful. While the economy limits the success of popula- 
tion redistribution policies carried out in isolation from planned or market 
economic changes, it also provides the possibility for successful population 
redistribution through joint planning. This may, of course, entail some 
sacrifice of net economic growth, at least in the short run, for a more bal- 
anced population distribution in the long run. 


Population Redistribution in Centrally Planned Economies 


In the Soviet Union and other Eastern European countries, planning 
under socialism deliberately attempts to change existing patterns of popula- 
tion distribution and settlement in order to achieve greater regional equaliza- 
tion of population and economic activity.° The two main distribution pro- 
blems are seen as (1) regional disparities in rates of population and economic 
growth, levels of economic development, welfare and manpower imbalances, 
and (2) imbalanced urban networks, including excessive urban population 
and industrial concentration, disproportions in the rank-size distribution of 
cities, and a lack of spatial integration. 

Spatial population policy is, however, closely integrated with and not in- 
dependent of national sectoral and regional development planning. Both in- 
centive and control measures are used to secure a redistribution of popula- 
tion in line with national development goals. Most of the incentive measures 
are economic in nature. The primary incentive measures involve the location 
or diversion of new industrial development funds in such a way as to in- 
fluence migration to and settlement in desired regions or centers. This is. 
possible in states where the government is responsible for all industrial 
capital investment and can divert it to small and medium-size centers if it so | 
wishes, free of private profit maximization concerns which might dictate in- 
vesting in large cities instead. The next most important incentive measure is 
the location or diversion of investment in housing and other social overhead 
capital projects, since housing availability is an important migration induce- 
ment. Governments can also create regional wage differentials (since it is the 
only national employer), and provide wage supplements and relocation 
allowances. It can provide information and propaganda through national 
organized labor recruitment systems, and mass exhortation, education and 
persuasion campaigns. Control measures have imposed spatially selective 
bans on new or expanded industrial growth, and even moved existing enter- 
prises to control growth.’ Other control measures include police registration, 
administrative-legal controls, job transfers and work assignments for new 
graduates. 

Despite this impressive array of incentive and control measures, spatial 
population policy has been quite ineffective in controlling and directing inter- 
nal migration, especially in the USSR. Primary reliance has been placed on 
incentive measures involving the creation and location of new industrial 
employment opportunities. Regional and spatial differentiation in wages or 
social benefits, and administrative-legal controls, have not been fully ap- 
plied. In recent years, unable to influence population redistribution much, 
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the governments have switched to measures to respond to population 
redistribution instead. This includes attempts to adjust industrial investment 
to demographic characteristics or projected regional labor balances, e.g., by 
physically relocating industrial plants from labor-deficit to labor-surplus 
areas, investing in labor-intensive industry in labor-surplus areas and in 
capital-intensive industry in labor-deficit areas. Also included are the pro- 
motion and facilitation of long-distance daily or weekly commuting. 

What are the reasons for the failure in Eastern Europe of population 
redistribution planning in conjunction with national economic planning? 
First, the Soviet model of development stresses capital—-intensive, 
high-growth heavy industry which tends to be concentrated in certain areas 
and therefore induces the growth of agglomerations. Second, the relative 
neglect of agriculture while increasing investment in industry creates “‘push’”’ 
factors for migration from rural areas. Third, there has been a concentration 
of limited funds for urban infrastructure, including housing, in a few large 
cities to the neglect of smaller towns; overall the emphasis on investment in 
production has led to neglect of investment in urban social infrastructure. 
Fourth, there has been heavy reliance on material incentives,* and finally, a 
relatively free choice of occupation and geographical location in response to 
rural-urban wage differentials.” At higher levels of development of these 
centrally planned economies, the elimination of sectoral imbalances and the 
housing shortage, improvement in education and skills, and liberalization of 
administrative restrictions, may lead to increased internal migration to ur- 
ban areas. 

The experience of population redistribution policy in Eastern Europe in- 
dicates the need for a close and explicit match between national economic 
development strategies and population redistribution. The Soviet model of 
development (heavy industry, backward agriculture) reinforced rather than 
countered market forces leading to regional and sectoral imbalances in 
population distribution. State industrial and social investments in general in- 
duced movement in opposite directions from what was socially desired, by 
generating agglomerations in major cities and neglecting rural areas, while 
people were left relatively free to choose their occupations and geographical 
locations. Administrative controls, where enacted, were more effective than 
incentive measures, but it was incentive measures (which have not been suc- 
cessful in market-economy countries either) which were emphasized in 
redistribution policy. Where there is free population movement, even in a 
centrally planned economy, market forces still dominate in the redistribution 
of population. 

The lessons of the Eastern European experience with population 
redistribution policy for developing countries are limited by the differences 
between them in economic structure. The centrally planned economies of 
Eastern Europe are much more highly developed and urbanized than 
developing countries today; they have already controlled fertility, and have 
full employment in the cities. Their population redistribution problems arise 
from sectoral imbalances which any growing economy is bound to suffer 
from, and the concern of redistribution policy is with adjustments to spot 
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shortages and surpluses of labor. While planned economic development has 
a marked urban bias, and economically the cities can indeed absorb more 
population (as shown by the widespread practise of commuting to city 
employment, with city residence limited by the housing shortage), this is 
resisted for social and ideological reasons.’° 

In developing countries, on the other hand, the maldistribution of 
population is more serious and fundamental, the costs of free movement of 
population are greater, and population continues to grow. Urbanization is 
proceeding at a rate greater than the rate of industrial job creation in the 
cities, and there exists a general labor surplus in both urban and rural areas. 
Whereas some of the centrally planned developed countries are moving 
towards more free market redistribution of population, developing countries 
should learn from the planning mistakes of these countries. A more com- 
plete, consistent and integrated joint planning of economic growth (especial- 
ly employment creation) and population redistribution is needed in the 
developing countries than has been practised in Eastern Europe. 

Since current population redistribution concerns and policies center on 
preventing the flow of population to cities, the “‘solution’’ most commonly 
suggested is a rural one. Further urbanization is to be inhibited by attempts 
to retain potential migrants in rural areas, to resettle potential urban 
migrants in land settlements, to prevent rural people from entering cities, or 
to force those already in the cities back into the countryside.'’ While alter- 
native urban solutions have also been proposed, such as the creation of 
dispersed urban centers to which population can be directed,’? the main 
emphasis of redistribution programs is still on rural solutions to the problem. 
of overurbanization. However, increasing numbers of people are seeking, 
with their feet, an ultimately urban solution to their personally perceived 
“redistribution problem’’. Driven by rural poverty, they are distributing 
themselves in locations where their economic opportunities are perceived to 
be better, usually in the city. In the following sections, we discuss the relative 
potential of the urban and rural redistribution solutions. 

While population growth is obviously a very important factor affecting 
any redistribution solution, for the purposes of this discussion we assume 
that this growth will be controlled, as it has to be to avoid overwhelming all 
resources. Thus we will examine the proposed urban and rural solutions in 
the most favorable context for redistribution, i.e., limited population 
growth, since most of the population to be redistributed in the immediate 
planning future has already been born. 


Proposed Solutions 
The Urban Redistribution Solution 

The city is the most spatially and economically efficient location for the 
production and distribution of an extremely wide range of goods and ser- 


vices. Externalities and economies of scale and agglomeration lead to the 
concentration of infrastructure and industry, and the centralization of ad- 
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ministrative, distributive and service functions, in relatively small physical 
areas capable of supporting large population densities. The historical evolu- 
tion of cities accelerated with the growth and spread of the market economy, 
and today continued urban growth and concentration is largely the result of 
market forces, attracting ever larger numbers of people to my continued ur- 
ban growth and concentration is largely the result of market forces, attrac- 
ting ever larger numbers of people to move to and settle in the city. This 
creates problems in present-day developing countries where the growth of ur- 
ban populations through natural increase and migration has exceeded the 
capacity of urban functions to generate employment and income oppor- 
tunities, on the one hand, and to provide an adequate level of urban services, 
particularly infrastructural services, on the other. The observed natural 
forces in favor of cities and the revealed preference of many people for city 
life suggests that an urban-based solution to the maldistribution of popula- 
tion may be the most efficient. This must involve a restructuring of the city 
economy, to make it more absorptive of population. There are at least two 
possibilities. 


Restructuring the Nature of Industrial Employment 


Since the colonial era, many of the functions of cities in developing 
countries have been pre-empted by the developed countries. The interna- 
tional division of labor concentrates certain urban functions in the developed 
world, beginning with colonial government functions, and extending to most 
of the manufacturing industry and highly-skilled services which are pro- 
duced in the world today. Labor-absorptive economic functions such as 
manufacturing and various technical and commercial services (research, 
marketing, finance) are concentrated in developed countries, from which 
developing countries import the manufactured goods (both capital and con- 
sumer goods), technology and services that they need. If more of these func- 
tions were performed in the developing countries, more jobs would be created 
in urban areas, both directly and indirectly.’’ 

Recently, new changes seem to be occuring in the international division 
of labor, suggesting that as the developed countries move into the “‘post-in- 
dustrial’’ phase of economic development, more of their manufacturing func- 
tions, especially those which are more labor intensive, may be dispersed to 
developing countries, through the multi-national corporation. There are 
limitations to this process, however, and though new urban-industrial 
employment may be created in some developing countries in the short run, 
the long-run benefit of export-oriented industrialization is ambiguous at best." 

National government actions can help affect a restructuring of the 
economy in directions which will generate increased urban employment in 
developing countries, e.g., through the ‘import substitution” of capital 
goods, technology and services as well as of manufactured consumer goods." 
This is a long-range prospect. 

Industrial growth in present-day developing countries has so far been 
limited by market forces, especially the structure of national as well as inter- 
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national demand for manufactured products made in developing countries. 
The unequal distribution of incomes, and the predominantly private-enter- 
prise, profit-motivated character of most manufacturing industry in develop- 
ing countries means that there is only a small and stagnant market for most 
manufactured goods, which tend to be luxury consumer goods (e.g., 
automobiles, color televisions) produced for a high-income domestic elite or 
for export, using capital-intensive technologies which do not generate many 
jobs. Because of the low incomes of the mass of the population in these coun- 
tries, it is not profitable to produce cheap mass consumer goods (e.g., shoes, 
clothes) for domestic consumption, though this would use labor-intensive 
technologies and create more urban jobs. Equalizing domestic incomes to 
create mass purchasing power, and/or substituting public investment in 
labor-intensive mass consumer goods industries for private investment in 
capital-intensive luxury goods industries are two possible, albeit perhaps ex- 
treme, strategies to increase urban-industrial employment. Government in- 
tervention in the economy to reduce its orientation towards production for 
foreign markets (which lends a capital—-intensive bias to domestic produc- 
tion) may also be necessary. It should be noted that some sacrifice of ag- 
gregate economic growth for better distribution of employment and income 
opportunities is probably inevitable. 

If, however, technological constraints (such as the greater productivity 
of capital-intensive techniques in many industries) and/or market and re- 
source constraints limit the number of jobs which can be created even using 
labor-intensive techniques, more radical solutions such as reducing the 
number of hours worked per person (work- and income-sharing) to spread » 
the available jobs around larger numbers of people, may be required. Such 
‘planned underemployment”’ need not be seen as a pernicious thing if every 
worker makes a living wage for the work he does do, and has more leisure to 
enjoy besides.’° 


Restructuring the Form of the City 


The currently highly centralized and rigidly zoned primate city where 
most of the problems of overurbanization are discerned, may be modified 
physically in a number of ways to accomodate more population. The develop- 
ment of ‘‘satellite towns”’ outside the main city can help to decentralize urban 
employment and population by spreading it over a wider spatial area without 
losing the benefits of urbanization.’’ Regional dispersal of industry, and of 
government functions, to smaller new or existing urban centers in different 
parts of the country will also diffuse overcrowding in the primate city as well 
as provide a wider choice of alternative urban locations for migrants and city 
residents.’® The location of new industrial zones in rural areas is expensive, 
but they can form “growth poles’’ for regional urbanization, perhaps taking 
the form of “urban villages” capable of agricultural as well as industrial pro- 
duction. 

Radical changes in city layout, transportation networks, immediate food 
support zones and sources of energy may all be included in planning for new 
cities.'° High-cost services, such as the provision of public housing, may be 
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replaced by management of squatter construction of their own homes, with 
the government providing sites and basic infrastructure.’° These are some of 
the variety of measures by which cities can be modified in form and operation 
to make them more efficient in providing for large populations without sub- 
stantially reducing services or the quality of urban life. 


The Rural Redistribution Solution 


The rural solution encompasses rural development measures to retain 
population in the rural areas and divert excess urban population to these 
areas. This necessitates the provision of more economic opportunities 
capable of generating substantially higher incomes in rural areas than cur- 
rently exist. Not all of these opportunities can be provided in agriculture, 
since labor-intensive agriculture is generally unattractive because of the hard 
physical labor and (often) low incomes involved. Indeed, increasing 
agricultural productivity, a necessity if increasing populations are to be ade- 
quately fed, is often accompanied by the increasing capital-intensity of pro- 
duction, eventually culminating in the highly productive, very highly 
mechanized agriculture found in the developed countries today. Diversified 
productive activities will have to be provided in the rural areas in order to ab- 
sorb the labor which might be displaced by increased agricultural productivity 
as well as net population increase. Successful development can also stimulate 


the growth of non-farm activities in rural areas through multiplier effects in 
the local economy. 


Since incomes in industry are on average higher than incomes in agriculture, 
some dispersal of industry to rural areas is necessary in order to raise 
rural incomes and narrow rural-urban wage differentials.*’ Industry 
may be located around existing villages, in land settlement schemes, or in 
new locations in rural areas. Services such as education and health, which 
are more costly and less efficiently produced in small amounts, will still have 
to be somewhat centralized, but may be established in multiple urban or 
semi-urban locations, rather than just in the primate city. Spatial dispersal 
of services and industry can help to eliminate the rigid identification of pro- 
ductive sectors (agriculture/industry/services) with spatial location 
(rural/urban), and spread development more evenly throughout the country. 
There will be a great need for efficient transportation and communications 
services in order for this dispersal not to be counterproductive. 

The decentralization and dispersal of industry and urban services to 
rural areas is part of both the urban and rural solutions; indeed, in this the 
two solutions merge into each other. The choice between solutions is really 
one between centralization or decentralization, rather than between urban 
and rural. In the first strategy (centralization) one can maintain and improve 
one or a few major cities, providing adequate employment opportunities and 
services to accomodate their large and increasing populations (e.g., through 
the modified urban employment and structure discussed above), while 
simultaneously developing agriculture in the countryside so that the few who 
remain there enjoy adequately high incomes and delivery of services. This is 
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the situation found in most developed countries today. 

In the second strategy (decentralization) one can de-emphasize the ma- 
jor city and disperse its functions through the countryside, contributing to a 
blurring of the distinction between rural and urban areas and of the cor- 
responding spatially distinct locations of agriculture and industry, i.e., “ur- 
banization of rural areas.’’ Alternatively, decentralization may involve a 
strategy of integrated rural development, which includes not only policies to 
directly increase agricultural productivity, but also to provide for the 
establishment of supporting services and agricultural processing or other 
agro-based industries in the rural areas, to generate non-farm employment 
there. Government intervention in the form of provision of infrastructural 
services such as roads and utilities may be required to overcome the com- 
parative advantages and attractions of urban locations for such 
agriculturally—linked activities. Such a policy is more likely to be successful 
in the context of small-scale, relatively labor-intensive agriculture (the 
so-called ‘‘unimodal”’ strategy)?? which generates more diffuse multiplier 
effects than large-scale, relatively capital-intensive agriculture. 

The distribution of population will be different under these different 
strategies of centralization or decentralization, but one cannot be said to be 
‘better’? than the other if there is no imbalance between population and 
resources in either situation. Where sectoral and regional incomes have been 
equalized, and full employment is assured, the spatial distribution of popula- 
tion ceases to be a matter of concern, i.e., the population redistribution 
‘“problem’’ is largely solved. This again shows the primacy of economic 
development over population redistribution. Employment and income crea- - 
tion is ultimately the main tool of population redistribution policy. When the — 
first problem is solved, the other mostly disappears. Cities which can ade- 
quately house, and efficiently service and employ all their residents, however 
large they are, pose no population distribution problem; nor do 


well-developed, diversified rural areas with adequate jobs and services. 


Notes 

1. Conclusions derived from a survey of 
studies by J. du Guerny and C. Hogan, “’Fac- 
tors Affecting Migration and Implications for 
Population Redistribution Policies and Pro- 
grammes,” FAO/UNFPA/ASEAN Technical 
Workshop, Migration in Relation to Rural 
Development in ASEAN Countries, Bangkok, 
Thailand, 21-25 November 1977, reported on 
Dia. 


2. This maldistribution arises partly 
from the disruptive social costs generated for 
society as a whole by free movement and set- 
tlement of population, e.g. excessive pressure 
on social infrastructure services in urban 
areas, and ecological damage in rural areas 
subject to over—cultivation. 


3. This is even more likely in developing 


than developed countries, since they possess 
limited modern infrastructure which tends to 
be concentrated in one city. 


4. For example, this is the case where 
labor-intensive industry is located in dispers- 
ed industrial zones, such as the Free Trade or 
Export Processing Zones of Asian countries, 
which requires easy access to airports. Depen- 
ding on where they are located, such Zones 
have induced internal migration within rural 
areas or from rural to urban areas, leading to 
large concentrations of predominantly young 
female population around the Zones. The 
typical urban problems of inadequate housing 
and, sometimes, cyclical unemployment, then 
arise in these areas. 


5. This is partly a function of labor's 


weak, and capital’s strong, bargaining power 
in the typically labor-surplus, capital-scarce 
economies of developing countries. In 
developed countries, on the other hand, where 
there is full employment, capital is usually 
considered to be more mobile than labor. 


6. Roland J. Fuchs and George J. 
Demko, ‘Spatial Population Policies in the 
Socialistic Countries of Eastern Europe,” 
Social Science Quarterly 58 (June 1977): 
60-73. Ideological as well as economic reasons 
exist for wanting to reduce rural-urban 
disparities especially. 


7. For example, between 1968 and 1970 
industrial plants employing 20,000 workers 
were removed from Budapest and relocated 
elsewhere in Hungary. Quoted in Fuchs and 
Demko, “‘Spatial Population Policies,’’ p. 67. 


8. See Zbigniew M. Fallenbuchl, ‘‘Inter- 
nal Migration and Economic Development 
under Socialism”’ Internal Migration: A Com- 
parative Perspective, eds. Alan A. Brown and 
Egon Neuberger (New York: Academic Press, 
1977), pp. 305-327, especially pp. 305-306. 

9. Robert C. Stuart and Paul R. 
Gregory, ““A Model of Soviet Rural-Urban 
Migration,” Economic Development and 
Cultural Change 26 (Oct. 1977): 81-92, 
especially p. 82. 


10. Such as the desire to eliminate the dif- 
ference between city and countryside. See 
discussion in Fuchs and Demko, “Spatial 
Population Policies.” 


11. See Alan B. Simmons, ‘Slowing 
Metropolitan Growth in Asia: A Review of 
Policies, Programs and Results,’’ IDRC, Ot- 
tawa, 1978, for an excellent review of such 
policies. 


12. For example, in South Korea. Son 
Ung Kim and Peter J. Donaldson, 
“Redistribution of Seoul’s Population: 
Government Plans and Their Implementa- 
tion,’ Paper presented at the 30th Annual 
Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, 
Chicago, April 2, 1978. 


13. Direct job creation would include 
blue-collar jobs in manufacturing as well as 
white-collar and professional jobs in service 
industries. Indirect job creation arises out of 
the multiplier effect of the incomes generated 
in direct job creation. 

14. Only a few industries have adopted 
this new international division of labor which 
transfers labor-intensive manufacturing jobs 
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to developing countries through the vertically- 
integrated international firm, but sells the 
products back in the developed countries— 
a process known as “‘offshore sourcing” for 
the multinational firm and ‘export-oriented 
manufacturing”’ for the developing host coun- 
try. Large-scale employment for a small seg- 
ment of the labor-force — single young 
women — has been created in a handful of 
small Asian and Latin American countries, 
(see fostnote no. 4 above) but limitations are 
being imposed by international competition 
and by increased protectionism in the devel- 
oped countries. For a recent case study see 
Linda Y.C. Lim, “Multinational Firms and 
Manufacturing for Export in Less-Developed 
Countries: the Case of the Electronics Indus- 
try in Malaysia and Singapore,” (Ph. D. 
dissertation, Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1978); also 
references cited therein. 


15. The failure of many import substitu- 
tion industrialization programs in_ less- 
developed countries is well known. See, for 
example, Ian Little, Tibor Scitovsky and 
Maurice Scott, Industry and Trade in Some 
Developing Countries (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press for the OECD, 1971). A major 
reason for their failure was the failure to 
undertake fundamental restructuring of the 
economy, including the initiation of domestic 
production of capital goods and technology as 
well as consumer goods (mostly luxury goods 
which depended heavily on imported inputs 
and technology, and catered to a small mar- 
ket). 


16. This, for example, is one of the 
demands of many unions in the developed 
countries, where hours of work have not sig- 
nificantly changed this century. It is some- 
times called the ‘‘30-for—40”’ proposal—thirty 
hours work for forty hours pay, in order to 
solve the unemployment problem which has 
increasingly plagued the developed countries 
themselves in recent years. 


17. For example, this has been done in 
Singapore. 

18. See Kim and Donaldson, ‘‘Redistribu- 
tion of Seoul’s Population.” 

19. R.L. Meier, among others, has looked 
at the prospects for altered urban areas in his 
forthcoming book, Urban Futures Observed 
in the Asian Third World. 


20. Alan B. Simmons, ‘‘Slowing 
Metropolitan Growth,”’ cites some of the “'site 
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and services’’ projects supported by the World 
Bank and others, which are designed to in- 
volve squatters in improvement of their hous- 
ing at low costs. 


21. Incomes in industry are usually higher 
than those in agriculture because the greater 
use of capital permits higher marginal (and 
average) productivity. However, where in- 
comes in industry are artificially higher 
because, for example, of government food 
price controls or urban wage subsidies, mini- 
mum wage legislation, etc., removal of these 
policy-induced distortions would help to 


reduce the rural-urban wage differential. 


22. See, for example, Bruce Johnston and 
Peter Kilby, Agriculture and Structural 
Transformation. 


23. There may of course, still be residual 
amounts of maldistribution of population, as 
exists in developed nations today, no matter 
what development strategy is used, but this 
should be largely short-run, small-scale and 
frictional in nature. These minor maldistribu- 
tions might best be solved by manpower 
policies, rather than redistribution policies. 
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